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$2.50 per year. 
Weekly. { Single Bopics. 6 cents 


New York 


CECE 


For the Holidays 


HOSE desiring to make holiday gifts of books (always 


appropriate and always welco 
selections from our list. 


The following 


For Young People 


Are bright, entertaining, and instructive in matter, charming in literary style, beau- 
tifully and profusely illustrated. The volumes marked * have just been published :— 


me) may make suitable \ 


‘airy Stories and Fables.............. 3| Neight y , } 

Neighbors with Wings and Fins..... 40/Ten Great Eve 5 

Americans forLittle Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and she 

Greek | Neighbors with Claws and Sects... Boek............ 65 

eee law on Seve sic 

*Stories of American Life and Adven- Stories of Our Country................ 40 

€ in Feathers and Fur... 30 | Shepherd’s Historical Readings..... 1.00 -60 

her Stories. Familiar Animals...................... Part 2. 60 


For Teachers 


Authoritative works stimulating 


King’s School Interests and Duties......... $1.00 
Roark’s Psychology in Education........... 1.00 
Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands........ 1.50 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome....... 1.50 
Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship.............. 1.00 
White's School Management....... ......... 1.00 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy.............. 1.00 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching... 1.00 
The Schoolmaster in Literature....... ..... 1.40 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


and helpful to the profession : 


The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire... $1.40 
8s History and Science of Education. 1.00 


Morr s’s Physical Education................. 1,00 
Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History..... 2.40 
Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries.............. 1.40 


Eelectic English Classics. (25 volumes of 
gems of English literature.) Prices per vol- 
ume, twenty to sixty cents. The set of 23 


; t Besides the above, we offer, at lowest prices, the largest 
variety of the best text-books in every branch and grade of school study. Catalogues, circulars, , * 


price-lists, and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 


Portland, Oregon. 


Golden Book of Choice Reading..... -30/Stories of the Olden Time........... 


“3 AWN 


\ Ay 4 
4 


The specimen illustrations in this advertisement aré taken from “ Stories for Children” and * Fairy Stories and Fables.” Copyright by American Book Company. 1895. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Anderson’s New Manual of General Historye 
lvol., complete. $1.70. 
Anderson’s School History of England. $1.20. 
Anderson’s Pictorial History of France. $1.25. 
Thompson’s Commercial Arithmetic. $1.05. 
Thompson’s New Practical Algebra. $1.05. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Word-Building. $ .30. 
wr ew Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 
$ .63. 
Keollose & Reed’s The English Language. 


Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. $ .75. 
Kellogg’s Illustrations of Style. $ .50. 
Keloss’s Text-Book on English Literature. 


Maynard’s English Classic Series. Almost 200 
volumes. Single Nos., $ .12; double Nos., $ .24; 
triple Nos., $ .36. 

Keetel’s Elementary French Grammar. $ .95. 


The publishers will be glad to correspond in connection with the above books. 


H. I. SMITH, Agent, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Keetel’s Analytical and 
Grammar. $1.50. 

Keetel’s Analytical French Reader. $1.25. 

Maynard’s Modern French Texts. Elementary, 


$ .20; advanced, $ .25. 

Bacon’s Neuer Leitfaden, $1.25. 

Maynard’s Modern German Texts. Elementary, 
$ .25; advanced, $ .40. 
Young’s Government Class-Book. Revised by 
Salter S. Clark, A.M., New Edition, 1894. $1.05. 
Clark’s Text-Book on Commercial Law. $1.05. 
Baker’s Elementary Psychology, including an 
Outline of Logic. $1.05. 

Maevane’s Working Principles of Political 
Economy. $1.05. 

Berens’s Hand-Book of Mythology. $ .95. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. Revised 
Edition, 1895. $1.10. 

Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. $1.05. 


Practical French 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO, NEW YORK. 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street. 


New Books 


Now Ready 


Vew Franklin Arithmetics. 
In Two Books. 
THE BEST SERIES EVER PUBLISHED. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books 
Eight Numbers now ready. 

Nothing so fine in this line has yet been attempted, 

Copies in every case reproductions of actual writing. 
Vertical Writing is now for the first time really 

taught, —all the movement exercises, and how to 

form the letters. Heretofore the learner has simply 

had copies to imitate. 


Sheldows Language Lessons. 


In Two Books. 
THEY ARE A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Avery’s School Physics. 


Now ready. 
It is the best and most complete book for schoo 
use yet issued, 
It contains a large supply of Experiments and 
Laboratory Exercises, 
No second book required. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


ane BROOK’S Easy WRITER, No. 130, 


ww ww 


Works. Camden, N. J, 


OR CORRESPONDENCE it is a delight to use ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


At this season of the year, when every one i 
could be more suitable or suggestive than to send a correspondent a box 
or other number. 


THE ESTERBROOK 


s making every one else a present, what 


STEEL PEN C 


) 
> 
SIONAL PE Ny 
of ESTER- > ESTERBROOKECO. 
id SSIONAL 


OMPANY, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


METHODS 


Concentrated Attention and Memory. By Catuerine AIKEN. 
Price, $1.00. Price to teachers, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Ten Illustrations. 


One of the most remarkable and helpful books ever published. 
President J. M. Taylor, of Vassar College, says :— 


“TI do not think you can tell the half; the work must be seen in its progress to be fully appreciated. The 


results of your plan seemed to me remarkable.” 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University says :— 


“The exercises which I saw in your school interested me greatly. I should not have thought such rapidity 


and certainty possible had I not seen it.” 
Rev. Josiah Strong, author of “Our Country,” says:— 


‘“‘I was much impressed by what I 


had that training when a boy, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pu 


saw and heard of your commencement 


described to many your method of fixing attention and of cultivating the memory. 
I should have put forty years into the last twenty. 


BLISHERS, NEw YORK. 


Post 8vo, pp. 110. 


exercises, and since then have 
If I could have 


OF MIND TRAINING. 


Exercise for accuracy in recalling objects in their 
places, and in their relation to other objects, 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 
Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO 


EACHERS! 


The book that is now 
being widely used as a 
supplementary reader is 


“THE CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


It is ‘‘the story of the Government,” by EI- 
bridge S. Brooks, describing the adventures of 
a ope A of bright young people in Washington, 
and what they learned there: how the Govern- 
ment was founded, what are the duties of the 


Scribner’s 
for Christmas 


Is full of short stories and pictures. It is a magazine that 
primarily entertains and incidentally instructs, but does both 
in a way that fits into the spirit of the holiday season. It fills 
both the mind and the eye with enjoyment. 

The most artistic thing in the Christmas number is ‘‘Alma- 
Tadema— His Career and Work,” an elaborately illustrated 
article by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

**Wild Beasts as They Live” is an illustrated article by 
Capt. J. C. Melliss, Bombay Infantry, vividly describing lion 
and tiger hunting. 

‘The Kinetoscope of Time,’? by Brander Matthews, an 
original and imaginative piece of fiction, fancifully illustrated 
by Oliver Herford. 


number. 


coming year. 


“Sentimental 
Tommy” 


By J. M. Barrie 


Those who have read (and_who has not?) “The Little 
Minister” and ** A Window in Thrums"’ can anticipate what 
Mr. Barrie’s **Sentimental Tommy” will be. It is to be the 
chief serial in Scripner’s for 1896, beginning in the January 


Mr. Barrie is an author who makes characters that live— 
real people who exist in vivid lifelike scenes and haunt the 
memory in after years. In this latest work, on which he has 
been engaged nearly four years, he has shown more genius 
and power than in any previous productions. ‘Sentimental 
Tommy” promises to be the great literary success of the 


Christmas Stories 


Frank R. Stockton has a Christmas love story, which bears 
a characteristic title,—“‘ The Staying Power of Sir Rohan.” 
Its illustrations are quaint and exactly suitable. 

A thrilling Detective story by C. E. Carryl, entitled ‘*The 
River Syndicate,’ perhaps equalling Sherlock Holmes’ best 
work, Illustrated. 

Joel Chandler Harris’ characteristic tale of a faithful slave 
— The Colonel’s Nigger-Dog.” 

Other Christmas stories are ‘‘A White Blot,” by Henry 
Van Dyke, a poetic and imaginative tale of a picture (illus- 
trated): “‘ The Heroism of Landers,”’ by A. S. Pier (illustrated); 
and ‘* Hopper’s Old Man,” by R. C. V. Meyers. 


1896 for $4.50. 


consideration. 
On sale at Newsdealers, 25 cents 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AS 


Two Years for $4.50 


Scripner’s MaGazine costs $3.00 a year, but new subscribers 
can have all the numbers for 1895 and a year’s subscription for 


ScripNer’s MAGazineE is going to be better next year than 
ever. It is going to have new features. Its publishers are not 
satisfied with past successes. It purposes to more thoroughly 
deserve the confidence of the reads 

The History Serial—‘* Last Quarter-Century in the United 
States ’’—will be continued. Just now it is approaching a period 
of absorbing interest to the present generation—the first ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland. 

Scripner’s MAGAZINE ought to get careful consideration 
as a Christmas gift. The $4.50 offer ought to get double 


ng public. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


President, Congress, Supreme Court, various 
departments,—the making of the flag, etc. /¢ 
combines a delightful story with the helpfulness 
of a history. Issued under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
with preface by General Horace Porter. 250 
large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 
retail, with special rates to schools. A single 
sample copy sent to any reader of this paper for 
$r.00,— money refunded if book is returned. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


THE CENTURY BOOK 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
MAKES A GREAT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


The School Review 


Announces that, beginning January 1st, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, lll., where subscriptions should 
be addressed. Mr, C. H. THURBER retains edito- 
rial charge. Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that THE ScHoon REVIEW during 
18% will be of even greater value to superintend- 
ents, high school principals, and high school 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. 


1.50 a year. 10 numbers, 64 Pp. each, 
o one has ever even sgugested that the price is too high. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 


Pro m pt School Officers. 


School Property. 
Expert Best 


service. COULTEOUS. Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. Fai r 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 

A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needis found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘ AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SE Barnes’ Pen. 


Also P. D. & 8. (ENGLISH) PENS 
Cw) (3) 


Ww Teachers who are willing to devote a 
anted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessar a ow free of cost. Address 
Aaency Dept... N. FE. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 


Southern 


Piedmont Air Line. 
Operating over its own rails, through every Southern State. Giving 
eC perfection of service and highest standard of railway travel. This is 
the route that operates 
Li 


THE NEW YORK, WASHINCTON, AND SOUTHWEST- 
ERN VESTISULED LIMITED, 
Between New York and New Orleans, via Washington and Atlanta. 
Also carrying Drawing Room and Sleeping Cars to Birmingham and 
The Exposition Flyer. 
Cars, New York to Atlanta. 
oaches. 


Memphis, Washington, Asheville, Hot Springs, and Chattanooga. 
THE PEERLESS NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
SHORT LINE LIMITED, 


via Washington, Charlotte, and Columbia. Through Sleeping Car 
Service, New York to Florida. The United States Fast Mail from 
New York to the South carry Sleeping Cars and elegant Coaches, and 


Pullman Drawing Room Sleepin 
Vestibuled 


Three through trains daily, making the quickest, safest, and best route to the South. 


The SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the only line running into 
the grounds of the 


COTTON STATES and INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


In Atlanta, Ga. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 
Excursion Tickets For full particulars, tickets, ete., call on or address 


E WALDO A. PEARCE, New England Agent. 
BOSTON : 228 Washington St. ) GORGE G. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent. 
W. H. GREEN, General Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.......... .. {JOHN M. CULP, Traffic Manager. 
W. A. TURK, General Pass. Agent. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been onpoeey designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . John Street, New York. 


CRITERION anD PARABOLON ACE 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 0 BRomrieto St.Bosto 
may be used with Oil Lime,Gas, Incandescent, 0.10 
or Arc Electric Light College and School 89 : : 


Apparatus a specialty. Lecidediy the Po 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N.Y. ° 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on sapieeee to 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Cc A N 
>" MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining Iung development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of mhusic. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 
ueators and master. musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_ to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 
old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Tartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
eystem, normals of 14 states are already teaching it. 

Vaprecedentes results wherever Introduced. 

For information and testimonials, address, 


KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


AIR@REMOVED 


root and branch, in 5 minutes, without paia, 
scoloration or injury with “Pilla Selvenc.” Sealed 
particulars, Ga. Wileex Aneaifie Phila. Po 
D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
of s. For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 


sme, or invalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 
Se¥8 in. of floor-room ; new, scientific, durable, 
Gseancheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 


advanced siz months by send- 


ing a new subscription, | 


D PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Bast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Send for sew 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
W TIONS to the JOURNAL oF 
EDUCATION will secure one 


Subscribers to the JouRNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


— ear’s subscription free. ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mags. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


eslawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. [llustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravin 8s, free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 
East l4th street, N. Y. eow 


* Grand Union Hotel, } 
4 Opp. Grand Central Station, y 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 
leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 
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Number 23. 


-rournal of Education. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. : $ : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
‘= clubs ofthreeormore, . . , ear 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:09 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cl 2 
more is formed and all names are sent in oe one persen nae 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a 
Both papers to one address, ee $3.00 _ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S Somerset St. - © © « « Boston, Masa. 


MY PLAYMATES. 


The ppv comes whispering to me of the country green and 
cool, 

Of redwing blackbirds chattering beside a reedy pool : 

It brings me soothing fancies of the homestead on the hill, 

And I 9 the thrush’s evening song and the robin’s morning 
trill: 

So I fall to thinking tenderly of those I used to know, 

Where the sassafras, and snakeroot, and checkerberries grow. 


What has become of Ezra Marsh, who lived on Baker’s hill? 

And what’s become of Noble Pratt, whose father kept the mill? 

And what’s become of Lizzie Crum and Anastasia Snell, 

And of Roxie Root, who ’tended school in Boston for a spell? 

They = the boys and they the girls who shared my youthful 
play ; 

They do not answer to my call! My playmates, where are they? 


What has become of Levi and his little brother Joe, 

Who lived next door to where we lived some forty years ago? 

I'd like to see the Newton boys and Quincy Adams Brown, 

And Hepsy Hall and Ella Cowles, who spelled the whole school 
down! 

And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, Leander Snow, and all, 

Who, I am sure, would answer, could they only hear my call! 


I'd like to see Bill Warner and the Conkey boys again, 

And talk about the times we used to wish that we were men! 
And one, I shall not name her, could I see her gentle face, 

And hear her girlish treble in this distant, lonely place! 

The flowers and hopes of springtime, they perished long ago, 
And the garden where they blossomed is white with winter 


snow. 


O cottage ’neath the maples, have you seen those girls and boys 

That but a little while ago made, oh! such pleasant noise? 

O trees, and hills, and brooks, and lanes, and meadows, do you 
know 

Where I shall find my little friends of forty years ago? 

You see, I’m old and weary, and I’ve travelled long and far ; 


I am looking for my playmates, I wonder where they are! 
— Eugene Field. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James Sutty: Nothing, perhaps, has been more 
misunderstood than childhood. 

Freperic Tuprrer: I am fully persuaded 
that individualism is the philosopher’s stone of educa- 
cation. A noted private tutor says, “There is no 
such being as a ‘stupid’ boy.” 

W. J. Minne, Albany State Normal College: Every 
child in the country should be urged to pursue his 
education as far as possible, so that he may be quali- 
fied to occupy the best places that he can in life. 

A. R. Taytor, Emporia (Kansas) Normal School: 
Do not be satisfied that the pupils are all right while 
we are with them. Put them in possession of some 
motive, so that they can stand alone. If we must 
stay with the pupils in order to keep them up, we 
have not builded aright. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. F. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: To the lasting glory of Friedrich Froebel 
and his successors, it has been discovered that the 
best way to carry truth toa child is to make that truth 
follow in the train of enjoyment, against whose ad- 
mission his mind offers no barrier. 

SupERINTENDENT J. A. SHawan, Columbus, 
What knowledge is of most value to a pupil will de_ 
pend upon his mental capabilities. What knowledge 
is of most value at any time will depend upon the 
stage of development. If all the faculties are to be 
rounded up, some subjects of study will require more 
attention than others. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
Literature awakens consciences, as well as stimulates 
intellects. 


WOMAN. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Extract from a speech, printed by request.) 

Woman’s relation to the world is quite different 
from that of man. Leaving out of consideration her 
rights and wrongs, her strength and weakness, there 
are conditions peculiarly her own. In a special way, 
her peace of mind, comfort, and happiness depend 
upon herself, her friends, and public sentiment. 

Everyone can do much to mould life for his advan- 
tage; but in this, woman has limitations unknown to 
man. She is naturally more healthy; but fashion 
and custom war upon her health in girlhood and 
womanhood. In matter of disposition, she has the 
advantage of man. She is, or appears to be, more 
amiable, claiming to be delighted to see the man 
whom of all men she would not see, and kisses the 
woman she dislikes. It is the purpose of her social 
life to look her best, smile her sweetest, speak her 
pleasantest. 

A woman’s friends are as essential to her happiness 
as a man’s are not. No woman’s life is complete that 
has not in it manly friendships. She needs the con- 
fidence and admiration of men, of whose loyalty she 
has no question; for whose affection she has no 
aspiration. Her happiness is also greatly enhanced 
by the friendship of women. It is an art for her to 
know how to love the right woman in the right way. 

Public sentiment plays a part in woman’s life to 
which men are strangers. The man who makes no 
profession of high purpose need concern himself little 
with public opinion; it will let him alone so long as 
he keeps out of court and out of office. With woman 
it is quite otherwise. While she knows not and 
dreads not scandal, which rarely disturbs a woman, 
there are comments and unvoiced thoughts among 
women more feared than the underbreath of scandal, 
causing home making and society going to be unbear- 
able; keeping the heart in a flutter about the highness 
of the hat and the bigness of the sleeves. She will 
announce that she is “at home” when there is noth- 
ing homelike in the home, and her daughter will 
announce that her mother is “not at home” when 
she is very much so, and her caller would thoroughly 
appreciate it, if permitted. She is entirely comfort- 
able in the most uncomfortable garment, and equally 
uncomfortable in one that is every way easy. 

Women are either married or unmarried. Some 
who are, wish they were not, and some who are not, 
wish they were. The most to be envied of mortals is 
a healthy woman happily married to a reasonably 
prosperous man, while the most to be commiserated 
is a woman unhappily married. The ideal woman 
loves and is loved, trusts and is trusted, comforts and 
is comforted. The next most to be envied person is 
the happy unmarried woman, with the intellectual 
and social resources, congenial employment, and ade- 
quate finances. The next most to be commiserated 
mortal is the woman who is unhappy because un- 
married. 

Woman is born to be cheerful, joyful, helpful. 
The world needs her comfort and her inspiration. 
She has suffered, and the world has been the loser 
through the ages from the unreasonable limitations 
that custom, public sentiment, unwise affiliations, 
and laws have placed upon her. It is the mission of 
the immediate future to free her from tyrannical 
customs; to widen the possibilities of friendships ; 
to multiply her opportunities for congenial and profit- 
able employment; to enhance her influence for herself 
and for every cause she champions, 


WHITTIER ANECDOTES* 


BY MRS. C. H. STANLEY. 


JUST A COMMON MAN, 


We obtain only a one-sided view of Mr. Whittier’s 
character from his stirring anti-slavery poems. They 
tell nothing of the gentleness, the abounding charity 
of the man. This we learn from other poems, and 
from the many incidents illustrating it. 

His habit of genial conversation with all he meets 
and a happy faculty of adapting himself to his audi- 
ence, render him a general favorite, not too much 
feared to be loved. A countryman who had once 
worked for him says: “ Why, you wouldn’t think it, 
would you? but he talks just like common folks. He 
was talkin’ about the apples one day, and he said, 
‘Some years they ain’t worth pickin’’— just like 
anybody, you know — ain’t stuck up at all—and yet 
he’s a great man, you know.” 

WHITTIER AND THE CHILDREN, 

In an old bachelor we seldom look for a love of 
children, but Mr. Whittier rivaled Mr. Longfellow in 
the number of his little friends. Wherever they met 
him he was looked upon as legitimate prey, and en- 
tered so fully into their games and gave so freely 
from his fund of stories that he was a welcome com- 
panion always. An incident shows his sympathy 
with childish wants: His little niece wanted the 
scarlet cape worn by other children. It was objected 
to by the family because of the Quaker habit of wear- 
ing drab, but Mr. Whittier insisted upon her having it. 

FOUND AT LAST. 

In the earlier days of the fame of the poet Whit- 
tier, when already his name was widely known and 
honored, but did not yet command the almost uni- 
versal recognition it had won in his old age, a visitor 
to Amesbury occasionally had difficulty in finding 
where he lived. His house was in an out-of the-way 
part of the town, and his name — pronounced by 
country-folk in two syllables, instead of three — was 
not uncommon in the neighborhood. 

It is related that one admirer, after much search 
and many failures, made inquiries of a rural old gen- 
tleman of venerable appearance, who seemed to take a 
kindly interest in satisfying the querist, but suggested 
successively the dwellings of several Whittiers, who 
proved on further description not to be the one. 

At length the old fellow remembered with sudden 
enlightenment that there was one Whittier more, 
and, slapping his thigh, he drawled with deliberate 
triumph : — 

“ Naow, I’ve got him, sure! 
old bachelor man that lives with an old-maid sister 
daown by the Mills — he’s a Whitcher, too.” 

And this “ Whitcher,” a despised bachelor and an 


after-thought, was indeed the right one. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


You must mean that 


APPRECIATIVE, 

Mr. Whittier’s modesty and distrust of himself are 
well known, though he was once observed applauding 
vigorously one of hiseown poems — having failed to 
recognize his own words when delivered by another. 

MR. WHITTIER’S GIFT, 

Not long after the close of the civil war, a small, 
but heavy, box came by express from Chattanooga to 
the poet’s home in Amesbury. When the cover was 
removed, a peculiar array of iron points was visible, 
and his niece called in alarm : — 

“Oh, Uncle Greenleaf, don’t touch it! It’s some 
dreadful explosive thing those Southerners have sent 
to kill you! Don’t touch it!” 

It was decided to bury the dangerous machine in 
the garden. The next day’s mail brought a paper 
~* Combined with poetical selections from Whittier, these anecdotes 
will make an interesting school exercise. 
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from a friend, saying he had sent a paper-weight, are earnestly studying educational problems and are that the Act of 1890 deprived them of that right. To 


quaintly modeled from Northern and Southern minie 
bullets, picked up on the battlefield of Lookout moun- 
tain. From its ignominious burial it was resurrected 
to a post of honor on the poet’s desk in the “ garden 
room,” where it remained until after he had passed 
away, when it was given to Mr. Houghton, his pub- 
lisher. 
WHITTIER’S KIND HEART 

The following incident illustrates Mr. Whittier’s 
kindness and consideration for those employed by 
him as servants: His washerwoman, Mrs. Choate, by 
industry and thrift, had been enabled to build for her 
family a comfortable house. When it was ready for 
occupancy, there was a house-warming, attended by 
all the neighbors, who brought substantial tokens of 
their good will, including all the furniture needed in 
her new parlor. Mr. Whittier’s hand was to be seen 
in the whole movement; he was present at the fes- 
tivity, and made a little speech congratulating Mrs. 
Choate upon her well-deserved success in life, and 
said he would read a piece of machine poetry which 
had been entrusted to him for the occasion. 

These are some of the lines, which were, of course, 
of his own compesition : — 

“Of rights and of wrongs 
Let the feminine tongues 
Talk on— none forbid it. 
Our hostess best knew 


What her hands found to do, 
Asked no questions, but pip IT. 


Here the lesson of work, 
Which so many folks shirk, 
Is so plain all may learn it; 
Each brick in this dwelling, 
Each timber is telling, 
If you want a home, EARN IT.” 
— Pickard's *‘ Life of Whittier.” 


WHITTIER AND THE EMPEROR. 


Dom Pedro, emperor of Brazil, became acquainted 
with the writings of Mr. Whittier in 1855, and ever 
after that date welcomed each new volume of his, so 
long as he lived. When he visited the United States 
in 1876, the emperor was especially anxious to meet 
Longfellow and Whittier, and the Quaker poet was 
equally desirous of an interview with the Brazilian 
statesman and philanthropist, through whom there 
was then hope-of the abolition of the last ves- 
tige of slavery on the American continents. 

Dom Pedro was invited one morning to a private 
parlor to meet some of the men who have made Bos- 
ton famous in the world of letters. As one after 
another was presented to him, he received each gra- 
ciously, but without enthusiasm. But when Mr. 
Whittier’s name was announced, his face suddenly 
lighted up, and, grasping the poet’s hand, he made a 
gesture as though he would embrace him, but, seeing 
that to be contrary to the custom, he passed his arm 
through that of Mr. Whittier and drew him gently to 
a corner, Where he remained with him, absorbed in 
conversation, until the time came to leave. The em- 
peror, taking the poet’s hand in both his own again, 
bade him a reluctant farewell, and turned to leave the 
room, but, still unsatisfied, he was heard to say, 
“Come with me,” and they passed slowly down the 
staircase, his arm around Mr. Whittier. 

— Pickard. 


EVIDENCES OF GENERAL PROGRESS AND 
THE CONDITIONS OF FUTURE 
PROGRESS. 


BY PAUL H. HANUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[ Abstract of Part IIT. of Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Progress at Massachusetts State Association. ] 


There is abundant evidence that education in this 
country is rapidly acquiring a new significance. It is 
emerging from the sphere of mechanical routine into 
the sphere of rationalized endeavor. 

Education is coming to be recognized as a social 
force. This conception of education has heretofore 
been confined to educational reformers and thoughtful 
teachers. The time has come, however, when not 
only the chosen few, but the thinking public as well, 


beginning to insist on the wisest possible solutions. 

The increase in the number of state normal schools, 
and especially the increased requirements for admis- 
sion to the normal schools in Massachusetts, are grati- 
fying evidence of the importance with which element- 
ary education is regarded in this state; and the satis- 
faction with which these increased facilities for the 
training of teachers for the elementary schools and 
the increased requirements for admission to the normal 
schools are everywhere regarded indicates a wide- 
spread public, as well as professional, recognition of 
the fact that an important step has been taken in 
Massachusetts toward the improvement of elementary 
education. 

The rapid increase in the number of towns emp/oy- 
ing superintendents of schools is another gratifying 
evidence that the community is coming to recognize 
the importance of the work entrusted to the teachers, 
and desires to render that work as effective as possi- 
ble through organization and professional direction. 

The establishment of departments and courses for 
the study of education in colleges and universities, to 
which all properly qualified students are admitted, 
whether they intend to be teachers or not, is an en- 
couraging recognition by our higher institutions of 
learning that education deserves to be studied by all 
college students, and should be studied by all col- 
lege students who intend to teach, so that the sub- 
sequent leadership in educational affairs that college- 
bred men and women are everywhere called upon to 
assume, whether as teachers or as citizens, may be 
intelligent, sympathetic, and progressive. 

The movement called the study of children which 
has swept the country over, and which, though hitherto 
necessarily much richer in promises than results, and 
the interest in Herbartian pedagogics newly awakened 
in this country are evidences of the avidity with which 
the teachers of the country devote themselves to any 
strongly urged investigation or educational theory that 
seems to promise help in the performance of their 
duties ; duties which they feel to be so important and 
so difficult. 

The extensive consideration given to the Report of 
the Committee of Ten, and the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, and the widespread interest they have 
aroused everywhere, not only among the teachers, but 
among the thoughtful and educated public, show that 
the community is preparing for that intelligent 
coéperation with the teachers in the attempted solu- 
tion of educational problems, and may be counted on 
more and more for that sympathetic codperation which 
has been so long deferred and which is an essential 
condition of future progress. 

It is tolerably clear that among the teachers them- 
selves the greatest want in the past has been, and the 
condition of steady progress in the future must be, 
clear and definite determining aims, aims that com- 
meud themselves to the community, while challenging 
the best efforts of the teachers. Such aims are begin- 
ning to emerge from the educational chaos that is at 
present our despair and our inspiration. The clearer 
such aims become and the more they are perfected in 
scope and in detail, the surer and steadier will be our 
educational progress. 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL 


BY ALBERT WALKLEY. 


The Public School Act was assented to March 31, 
1890. In November of the same year, proceedings 
were taken to test the validity of the act. Mr. J. K. 
Barrett, a Roman Catholic tax-payer of the city of 
Winnipeg, made application to the Manitoba courts 
to have quashed a by-law of the city of Winnipeg, 
fixing a rate of taxation for the support of the public 
schools. This “by-law” was passed under the 
authority of the newly created school statutes. 

Mr. Barrett contended that at the time when Mani- 
toba became part of the Dominion of Canada, the 
Roman Catholics had the privilege or right to main- 
tain their denominational schools, and to share in the 
taxes for the support of their schools, He maintained 


thus deprive the Roman Catholic minority of its 


rights was contrary to the Manitoba Act [Sect. 22, 


(1)]; that is, to the Constitution of the Province. 

The grievance is well put by the affidavit of the 
late archbishop of St. Boniface : — 

During the period referred to (prior to the Union), Roman 
Catholics had no interest in or control over the schools of the 
Protestant denominations, and the members of the Protestant 
denominations had no interest in or control over the schools of 
the Roman Catholics. There were no public schools, in the 
sense of state schools. The members of the Roman Catholic 
church supported the schools of their own church, for the bene- 
fit of Roman Catholic children, and were not under obligation 
to, and did not contribute to, the support of any other schools. 

In the matter of education, therefore, during the period re- 
ferred to, Roman Catholics were, as a matter of custom or 
practice, separate from the rest of the community, and their 
schools were all conducted according to the distinctive views 
and beliefs of Roman Catholics as herein set forth. 

In the Manitoba courts Mr. Barrett was defeated, 
so that he took an appeal to the supreme court of 
Canada. In this court the case went against Mani- 
toba; six of the judges held the Acts of 1890 as ultra 
vires, beyond the power of the legislature of Mani- 
toba to pass, and contrary to the Manitoba Act; three 
of the judges held that before the union the Catholic 
minority did not have any right or privilege beyond 
the establishing of denominational schools by volun- 
tary subscription. Manitoba carried the case up still 
higher, to the “Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council,” England. 

And here let us drop the Barrett case until we take 
up another: In December, 1891, Mr. Alexander 
Logan, an Anglican (Episcopalian), instituted pro- 
ceedings similar to those in the Barrett case, only he 
contended for the right and privilege of Anglicans to 
share in the taxes for the support of their denomina- 
tional schools. He maintained that the Anglican 
minority were deprived by the school laws of 1890 of 
rights enjoyed by them at the time of the union. 
Already the supreme court of Canada had decided 
that the Catholic minority had been deprived of cer- 
tain of their rights, therefore the courts of Manitoba, 
feeling bound by this decision of the supreme court, 
declared that the Anglicans were a “class of persons” 
whose “rights” had been “ prejudicially affected” by 
said School Act of 1890. Mr. Logan was backed in 
his contention by the Anglican bishop of Prince 
Rupert’s Land. [See the bishop’s affidavit in article 
II. of this series. ] 

An appeal was taken by Manitoba again to the 
“ Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” England. 
Both cases, the Roman Catholic minority, represented 
by Barrett, and the Anglican minority, represented by 
Logan, were heard concurrently by the committee, 
Judgment was rendered in favor of Manitoba. The 
committee held, in accordance with the plain facts, 
that there was no law or ordinance with respect to 
education prior to the union, therefore the only right 
the minorities had at that time was that of voluntarily 
maintaining denominational schools and paying for 
them. Up to this point the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic kept company, but after this they had to 
part. For awhile, the Manitoba Act provided for 
“any class of persons” whose privileges were preju- 
dicially affected, the British North America Act 
(the Constitution of Canada) bunched the Protestants 
into one denomination and the Catholics into another, 
This Act gave the Catholics the privilege of appealing 
to the “Governor-General in Council,” if they felt 
aggrieved by any law passed by a provincial legisla- 
ture affecting separate schools established by the 
legislature at any time after the union. I say “gave 
the Catholics,” because that was the practical work- 
ing of the Actin Manitoba. The Catholics availed 
themselves of this privilege. A case was prepared 
and an appeal taken to “ Governor-General-in Coun- 
cil.” It was maintained by the Roman Catholic 
minority that the school laws passed by the legis- 
lature of Manitoba in 1871, and amended by other 
Acts, did establish separate schools in the province. 
It was maintained that this privilege was “ preju- 
dicially affected” by the school laws of 1890, and 
that this was not in accordance with the British North 
America Act, [Sect. 93, (3).] 
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The “Governor-General in Council” referred the 
case at once to the supreme court of Canada, by which 
court it was decided, with much division of opinion 
among the members of the court, that the Catholic 
minority had no cause of complaint. The supreme 
court went back on its former decision in the Barrett 
and Logan cases, but it did this in deference to the 
decision rendered by the “Judicial Committee” in 
said Barrett and Logan cases. 

This time the Catholic minority took their case up 
to the Privy Council, England. Before this council 
they were represented by Edward Blake, who held 
that the Manitoba School Laws of 1871 did establish 
separate schools, and, therefore, that the new laws of 
1890 did “prejudicially affect” privileges enjoyed by 
the Catholic minority, granted them by the provincial 
legislature after the union. 

The argument made by Manitoba was this: That 
the power which granted these privileges to the 
Roman Catholic minority had a right to revoke them. 

Manitoba contended that to say that a privilege 
once granted could never be revoked was an ab- 
surdity, and was destructive of all progress in legisla- 
tion. Manitoba asked if the representatives of a 
“population of 12,000, mostly half-breeds, ignorant 
and impressionable,” should have the right to pass 
laws which were to bind forever a growing popula- 
tion; had they a right to fix for all time the school 
policy of the province? Manitoba contended against 
this “irrevocable legislation theory.” 

But the “Judicial Committee of the Privy Council” 
held that “the Acts of 1890 did affect rights or privi- 
leges of the Roman Catholic minority in relation to 
education,” and that, therefore, “an appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council was admissible.” 

After this decision by the highest judicial authority 
in the empire, the Governor-General (of Canada) in 
Council passed what goes by the name of the “ Reme- 
dial Order in Council,” March 21, 1895. 

The conclusion of said order runs thus : — 


And His Excellency the Governor-General in Council was 
further pleased to declare and decide, and it is hereby declared 
that it seems requisite that the system of education embodied 
in the two Acts of 1890 aforesaid, shall be supplemented by a 
Provincial Act or Acts which will restore to the Roman Catho- 
lic minority the said rights and privileges of which such 
minority has been so deprived as aforesaid, and which will 
modify the said Acts of 1890, so far, and so far only, as may be 
necessary to give effect to the provisions restoring the rights 
and privileges in paragraphs (a), (2), (c), hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

Whereof the lieutenant-governor of the province of Mani- 
toba for the time being, and the legislature of the said province, 
and all persons whom it may concern, are to take notice, and 
govern themselves accordingly. 


The legislature and lieutenant-governor of Manitoba 
have paid no attention to this order, as far as remedy- 
ing the law of 1890 goes. The sentiment of Mani. 
toba is strongly in favor of the law. The newspapers 
defy the Dominion government, and say to them: 
“Hands off Manitoba’”’; “ Were the Greenway gov- 
ernment to show the slightest indication of yielding 
on the matter, there would be a blizzard of public 
opinion”; “ Let the objectionable remedial order be 
withdrawn, and let Manitoba setile the question her- 
self.” Another paper, somewhat in favor of separate 
schools, deplores the sentiment, but acknowledges, 
“We are by no means sure but that a majority of the 
electors would join Mr. McCarthy (a leader against 
Roman Catholics) in his effort to suppress the French 
Canadian race.” This school question is likely to re- 
main unsettled for some time, and it may be the rise 
and fall of many governments in Canada. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A FAD. 


The man who undertakes to cultivate some fad like 
the growing of plants, the raising of fish, photogra- 
phy, entomology, boating, bicycle riding, athletic 
sports, microscopy, painting, drawing, music, fishing, 
hunting, and a thousand and one other things which 
may come under the head of personal recreation, has 
always something within his reach to make him inde- 
pendent of the outside world. The boating man 1s 
forever “feeding” his canoe or yacht with paint or 
varnish and fittings of his own invention. The miner- 
alogist has an endless pleasure in arranging his speci- 
mens and in obtaining those which are new. The 
sportsman fights his battles o’er again, and the fisher- 
man attends to his tackle and invents “facts” to 
illustrate his next year’s exploits. All harmless 


amusements, but more valuable than gold, because 
they take a man away from himself. — Business. 


NEW YVEAR’S EXERCISE. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


{Let the schoolroom be tastefully decorated with evergreens and 
laurel. Place upon the board a few choice selections to be learned and 
recited in concert, Have “* Welcome to the New Year” printed artisti- 
cally upon one board.) 

Old Year.—A pupil dressed to personate the ‘ Old Year” 
(he should wear along white beard and be covered by a long 
cloak) enters at one door and walks slowly, feebly, tothe other. 
As he approaches the second door, let him pause, steady him- 
self on his cane, turn, and repeat :— 


Ah! I'm old and feeble and going away, 

My work is now all done; 

I've given you pleasure, and gladness, and pain, 
But I’ve guarded you all from sun to sun. 

Be good and true, and noble live, 

And, now I’m forced to die, 

Remember all I’ve told to you; 

And-now, young friends, good-bye. 


The Old Year totters and falls into a chair by the door. 


Four pupils advance, and, in turn, recite Tennyson's ‘* Death 
of the Old Year.” 
First pupil.— 
Full knee deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
[ Advances and takes hand of the Old Year. | 
Old Year, you must not die, 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily ; 
Old Year, you shall not die! 


Second pupil.— 
He lieth still: he doth not move, 
He will not see the dawn of day ; 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend and a true, true, love, 
And the New Year will take them away. 
All advance and repeat in concert :— 
Old Year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us ; 
Old Year, you shall not go! 


Third pupil.— 
He was so full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 


Fourth pupil.— 
His face is growing sharp and thin; 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes, tie up his chin, 
Step from the corpse [adi fall Lack ] 
And let him in [ points to other door} 
That standeth there alone 
And waiteth at the door. 


The opposite door is opened, and a pupil representing the 
“‘ New Year” walks in gayly. 
All repeat.— 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 


The New Year advances and repeats the following :— 


I am the New Year, happy and gay, 
And over the snow I tripped this way, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din [shakes bells}. 
All.— 
And we are happy to welcome you in. 
New Year.— 
Blessings I bring for each and all, 
For old and young, both short and tall ; 
Each one from me a prize will win. 
All.— 
We're glad you came, come in, come in. 
New Year.— 
Some shall have silver, and others gold, 
Some shall have new clothes, and others old; 
But never mind, we'll be happy and gay. 
All.— 
We are glad you happened to come this way. 
New Year.— 
I bring you health, and strength, and love, 
And many blessings from above, 
Each shall be glad I came to-day. 
All.— 
We're very glad you have come to stay. 


One pupil steps forward with the following greeting :— 
Puptl.— 
The words you say and the joys you bring 
Are wonderful, true, and rare, 
And the future days will bring to us 


Those gifts so lovely and fair. 
And with smiles and tears and very few fears, 
We greet you, glad New Year. 


Smiles and tears for the joys and fears 
That you promise from your hand; 
Hope and love from him above, 
Who makes us a happy band. 


The New Year responds with :— 
A NEW YEAR WISH. 
Not that the sky 
May be always blue; 
Life may be better 
Than that to you. 
It may give you a chance 
To prove your strength ; 
For some hard trials 
May be joy at length. 
Only, dear child, be faithful and true, 
And the sky of your heart will always be blue. 


Not to have fortune 
Smile each day ; 
There’s another, and safer, 
And better way. 
To work ever upward 
Into the light, 
With patience and courage, 
Sunny and bright. 
This is my wish, dear,— may it be given,— 
To keep you on earth and to fit you for heaven. 
— Margaret Sidney, in Youth's Companion. 


Song (school).— To the tune ‘‘ Fair Harvard.” 


The music of Christmas is ebbing away ; 
The blue of September is gray ; 
The flowers of the summer ’neath snowdrifts are laid ; 
And the Old Year his visit has paid. 
Then sing for the Old Year, whose days are all past, 
And welcome the New Year at last. 
We pray for his happiness, ask of his cheer, 
And we welcome you, happy New Year. 
[A faint bell is heard knelling slowly, and at the proper time, gay 
tinkling bells are heard.} 
The bells for the Old Year are knelling so soft, 
We listen! we’ve heard them so oft ; 
But the bells of the New Year ring out clear and strong, 
With gladness and hope in their song. 
Chime gladly the New Year; toll sadly the Old; 
The blessings from each are untold. 
Farewell to the Old Year, and enter the New, 
We welcome while we bid adieu. 


Recitation.— 

The Christmas chimes across the snow 
Were hushed in silence long ago; 
The Old Year’s blessings are no more; 
The New Year comes in at the door. 
We listen silently in prayer, 
And the bells reverberate in air, 
And through the frosty night they bring: 

‘* The King is dead! Long live the King!” 
That solemn peal, this happy chime, 
Too sadly tell the march of time. 
In passing bloom and fruit and frost, 
We strive that no day shall be lost; 
For, little by little, all things grow, 
As the new years come and the old years go. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN HISTORY. 


Teacher.— How long has New Year's been a day of rejoicing? 

Pupil A.— All over the world, from time immemorial, a New 
Year’s day has been looked upon as a season of rejoicing. It 
is that from which all people date their time. 

Teacher.— How was it celebrated among the Greeks? 

Pupil B.— With the Greeks it was a solemn festival, and all 
felt the importance of the day and time, celebrating it by rites 
and ceremonies. 

Teacher.— How was it regarded among the Romans? 

Pupil C.— The Romans made it a day of glad feasting and 
congratulation. They interchanged gifts, as figs and dates 
covered with gold leaf, and antique jars have recently been dis- 
covered with inscriptions upon them, showing that they were 
presents from the potters to their patroness. 

Teacher.— Why is this month called January? 

Pupil D.— The name January comes from Janus, who, in 
classic mythology, was the god that presided over the gate of 
the New Year. He was represented as having two faces, look- 
ing both backward and forward. In his right hand he held a 
key and in his left hand a rod, to show that he opened and 
ruled the year, while sometimes he bore the numbers 365, to 
represent the days of the year. 

Teacher.— How did the English celebrate the New Year? 

Pupil E.— The Saxons greeted the New Year with jollity, 
feastings, and tokens of friendship, and that custom is still 
kept up. Dr. Drake says the famous jewel case of Queen 
Elizabeth was mainly supplied by New Year's gifts. From 
peers to cooks, all brought New Year’s gifts to her majesty of 
money, jewels, mantles, gowns, flowers, perfumes, and costly 
gifts from all countries. 
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Song (school).— Air: ‘‘Glory, Hallelujah.” 
Our eyes have seen the passing of the year of ninety-five ; 
He’s lingered long, has been with us so many days alive ; 
He taught to us the knowledge, and for goodness we will strive, 
As we go marching on. 


Glory; glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus.— 


We've seen the joyful days go by in trust, and love, and peace, 
And God has given us rich gifts, and now he will not cease. 
We'll ever try to give to him a love that will increase, 

As we go marching on. 


Chorus.— Glory, glory, hallelujah, ete. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


ONLY essentials, the essence of things, should be 
drilled upon, and these do not need it, 


Ture Monroe doctrine is in order this year. It 
should be given much historic attention 


Tnx post-office and its methods are a never-failing 
source of profitable lessons in geography or in civics. 
Tue history of the Erie canal is of unusual interest 
this year, when an effort is being made to improve it. 


Tue Declaration of Independence should be read 
once each year in every school in the land, private 
or public. 

Wuar effect would it have upon British commerce 
if she should go to war with Venezuela? Russia? 
United States? In what order would these nations’ 
harm be imost ? 


No teacher has a moral right to teach commercial 
arithmetic without an envelope of Milton Bradley’s 
( Springfield, Mass.) printed notes, checks, stocks, 
bonds, ete., or its equivalent, if there be an equiva. 
lent. 


Daniet Boonse is a great American character. His 
home at High Bridge, Ky., is still standing. The 
accounts of his life are as thrilling as anything in 
ancient history. Patriotism gains whenever the 
heroism of such an American is magnified. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
BY WILL S. MONROE. 


There are many subjects of study better taught in 
the American than in the German schools, but geog- 
raphy is not one of these. Germany knows how to 
teach geography well. Her text-books are inferior to 
our own, but her maps and geographical apparatus 
are always better than ours. The Germans, in fact, 
depend less on text-books and more on supplementary 
helps than we do. <A schoolroom is pretty generally 
well supplied with maps, globes, models, and pictures. 
Geographical pictures, on a large scale, and represent- 
ing the social and industrial life of the people, are 
much used. Indeed, this human side of geography is 
emphasized even in the lower schools. A lesson on 
the American Indian, for instance, would be illus- 
trated by a series of ethnological charts, representing 
the different species of the Indian types, as well as 
pictures of the houses, occupations, and diversions of 
the various tribes. 

Heimatskunde, or home geography, is begun the 
second year of the school course. The pupils study 
the geographical forms within easy reach of the 
schoolhouse. And this, too by frequent excursions 
through the city, or to the country places not distant 
from the city. The teacher and class make these ex- 
cursions together during school hours. Sometimes it 
is but for an hour, sometimes two hours, sometimes 
half a day ; and again, teacher and pupils take their 
lunch with them and go into the country for a whole 
day. Ina German city of 15,000 inhabitants I some- 
times accompanied the second grade of a primary 
school on these geographical excursions, and more 
orderly, systematic instruction I have never seen. 

The purpose of the excursion is generally stated by 


point of new instruction is reached, or a form which 
the teacher desires reviewed, a halt is called, and the 
open-air lesson is begun. This may occupy three, 
five, or ten minutes. The children are as attentive as 
though in the schoolroom. It may be in a‘crowded 
city, with incessant streams of passing carriages, the 
children take no heed of the passers, nor the passers 
of the children. Open-air instruction is so common, 
both in geography and elementary science, that no 
one thinks it out of place. These out-door lessons 
may be observations on the forms and forces of the 
earth’s surface, the names of physical features and 
political divisions, and the drawing or sketching of 
these objects and forms. The primary school which 
I sometimes accompanied was taught by a young 
man, and his grade was compossd of little girls from 
seven to eight years old. Home geography came 
twice a week in his school, and he usually made a 
geographical excursion every two weeks. ‘The obser- 
vations and drawings in the mean time served as the 
basis of the schoolroom lessons. 

Geography receives much larger consideration in 
the German courses of study than in our own. In 
the public schools it is studied during seven of the 
eight years, and from two to three hours a week. 
Nor does instruction end with the elementary school 
course. In the higher grades of the gymnasiums and 
real schools it is regularly taught; and no German 
university is without its professor of geography. It 
is, in fact, as much of a university study in Germany 
as Latin, Greek, or chemistry. And men who are 
preparing to teach in the higher schools continue 
their geographical instruction in the university. The 
teachers in the elementary schools are trained in the 
Volksschullehrerseminar, or public normal schools. 
These teachers get their elementary training in the 
publie schools, where they have probably studied 
geography for seyen years. In the normal school, 
with a six-year course, geography is given two periods 
a week during each of the six normal school years. 
The result is at once apparent. The teachers know 
geography — know it as a science, know it in all its 
bearings. And the careful training of the teachers 
tells in the schools. fi 

The German child studies first and foremost his own 
country. I am inclined to believe that he studies 
Germany too much, although I failed to find him 
grossly ignorant of other countries, but knowledge of 
his own land seemed to give him an exaggerated 
notion of its importance. Geography, too, in Ger- 
many is more than mere political, physical, or com- 
mercial geography, as understood by us. The steps 
of human progress —the elements of anthropology, 
ethnology, and ethnography, as well as much physical 
and natural science — are related to the instruction 
in geography. 


NATURE STUDY FOR DECEMBER. 
BY A. C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


December is the month of evergreens. As we 
look from the window, the gray branches of the 
trees stand alone, their leaves are dried and brown 
upon the ground, the tree has begun its winter 
rest. A feeling of desolation creeps over us as we 
recall the bright leaves that so recently covered the 
trees. But almost any landscape will show some 
green foliage, which gives beauty to the surroundings, 
and removes the feeling that was beginning to get a 
hold upon us. What makes the evergreen trees beau- 
tiful? The fresh, green leaves, the straight, strong 
branches, the slender needles, the graceful bending of 
the boughs in the wind. What evergreen trees can 
we find around us? The pines with their long 
needles in bundles; the tall spruces with their droop- 
ing branches, planted in our yards; the large and 
small cedars growing over the sides of the rocky hills 
wherever they can get a foothold; the graceful hem- 
locks along the sides of rocky hills, where the water 
trickles down the granite sides; the hedges of thick 
arbor vite which separate our yards, and make warm 
hiding places for the winter birds. Whatever ever- 


the te acher before leaving the schoolroom, Whena_ green trees the surroundings furnish may be used to 


impress the thought ot the beauty of the green foli- 
age amid the gray and brown of winter. In the 
country the forests or groves of evergreens stand as a 
mass of green, and serve as homes for many flocks of 
birds. Small trees are cut for our Christmas festivi- 
ties, and the German legend of the Christ-child is an 
appropriate explanation : — ; 

The legend is that the Christ-child, disguised as a 
vagabond, went to a cottage for shelter, and was not 
turned away. The forester made him happy. It was 
Christmas, and the wanderer took a sprig from a 
bunch of green on the mantel and planted it by the 
cottage door. For ever after, as it grew, on Christmas 
day, it was loaded with gifts which it bore for the 
forester’s family. Thus far in the realm of the 
story lies buried the good deed of the inventor of 
the Christmas tree. 

A colored sketch of some evergreen trees on the 
blackboard will add interest to the thought, and aid 
in fixing the names. 

Can we find other evergreen plants in this cold 
month? Creeping along under the pines among the 
needles, we find the club moss, or ground pine, which 
has its long stem running along just below the sur- 
face of the ground. Coming up at intervals are the 
round or flat spreading branches of green with the 
little spikes of fruit at the tips of the branches. At 
the foot of the trees, in the crevices of stone walls 
even on the dry pasture ground, are found the little 
mosses of different kinds, with their small pointed 
leaves and stalks bearing the cups of green.or yellow 
spores. Twigs hung up as decorations of the school- 
room will lead the children to find as many kinds as 
the neighborhood affords, and a list on the board helps 
in the recognition exercises. The story of the trees 
in Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” shows the ways in 
which the Indians used them in making their canoes. 


ROOTS. 


A little sapling, with the long roots, will give occa- 
sion for a talk on the work of the root for the tree. 
The long, tapering roots, extending in different direc- 
tions, perhaps, also, the long, stiff tap root, will show 
how the tree is held firmly in the ground during the 
storms of winter. The great length of the main 
roots and the number of branches show how the tree 
reaches out in the sand for water. 


TRUNK AND BRANCHES. 


Notice the long, straight trunk extending nearly, if 
not quite, to the top of the tree. The trunk is made 
of short cylinders, each one a little smaller than the 
one below it; this gives the tapering appearance to 
the trunk. The branches come nearly straight out 
from the trunk, the longest ones at the bottom, and 
they grow shorter as they go up the tree; this makes 
many of the trees look like beautiful cones. The 
broad branches spread out flat in the air, and the tree 
looks as if made of layers of branches. ‘This allows 
the winter wind to sweep through the branches with- 
out breaking them. If the children can see from the 
windows adeciduous tree (elm, oak, or maple) and an 
evergreen tree, the difference in the trunk and branch- 
ing will be very apparent, and the ideas of strength 
and beauty of evergreens be impressed. 

LEAVES AND BUDS. 


The needles are long, slender leaves with sharp 
points. By close examination the little veins can be 
seen running nearly parallel through the blade of the 
leaf. In looking at different evergreens, they find 
some with long needles (pines), others short (spruce 
and fir), some flat (hemlock), and some lapping over 
one another in closely-pressed, flat branches (arbor 
vite). But all have leaves that can bear the snows 
and winds of winter, and some fine winter morning 
these trees may be beautifully loaded with the white 
snow. The attachment of needles to the stem differs 
in the trees, the long needles of pines are put up in 
bundles of fives (white pine), threes (pitch pine), or 
twos (yellow pine), and a little sheath holds them 
together at the base. This gives strength to the long 
needles, and makes the tufts of leaves peculiar to the 
pines. In the white pine the slender needles do not 


long need the sheaths, and they drop off early in the 
season, while the pines, with larger needles, keep 
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their sheaths longer. The children can find the scars 
where the old bundles have fallen off, and they will 
notice that no new leaves come out at their places ; 
this brings the new leaves out at the ends of the 
branches. Leaves all over the branches would make 
them too heavy. 

In other trees the short needles are not in bundles, 
but are arranged one at a place. Spruces have sharp- 
pointed and sharp-edged needles, pointing in all diree- 
tions, on the stem. This makes a thick tree. Many 
of the branches hang down in a beautiful, drooping 
manner. The hemlock leaves are flatter and turn so 
as to arrange themselves in two rows along the stems, 
also each leaf has a little stem which makes it hang 
gracefully. On the under side the leaves are of a 
light color. All these leaves are plainly adapted to 
shed wind and water without breaking the tree, even 
the ordinary load of snow slips off without snapping 
the branches. At the tips of the branches are the 
buds, out of which next spring will grow the new 
leaves and branches. These buds were prepared 
during the warm months in the same way as the buds 
on other trees. The number may be counted, one 
large one in the middle and three or four smaller 
ones around it, which will become side branches. All 
the buds are covered with close-fitting scales and 
smeared with pitch to keep out the water. 

CONES. 

These are thought of as a kind of fruit. Twigs, 
with old cones attached, wiil show the position on the 
stem, and the number at each place, also the fact that 
some trees hold their cones on the trees after the 
seeds have dropped. Often cones may be found on 
the dead limbs of pitch-pines. The general conical 
shape gives name to the cone. The cone is made of 
small wooden scales, lapping like shingles on a roof. 
Instead of being laid one directly over another, they 
are placed in beautiful spiral lines. These spiral 
lines can be treaed in two directions around the cone. 

Different kinds of cones may be collected by the 


cone, and the wings suggest the means of dispersion 
by the wind. 

The cones of the white pine are long and pitchy. 
It is not as beautiful as the spruce, the thick scales 
spread wide open to let the seeds drop out. When 
these cones are green the squirrels are fond of pick- 
ing them to pieces to get the fresh, green seeds. The 
cones of the other trees are smaller, — the pitch-pine 
has a thick short cone, with thick scales, and on these 
are sharp points for protection; the fir and hemlock 
have small, rounded cones, and on the cedars are 
found the purple berries, with a whitish powder on 
them. 

The thought of the children is directed all through 
these lessons to the adaptation of evergreens to winter 
life. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA. (Morning talks.) 

Observe the different forms of water in the air; e. 7., 
frost, — where, what is it ? how disappears ? use and 
injury ; cloud as mist, floating in the air; rain-drops 
from the clouds; snow-flakes, shape of crystals 
(sketch). Teach to use the terms in describing the 
weather from day to day, “a frosty morning,” “ a 
cloudy day,” “a clear day.” ete. In the second year 
begin a simple weather record on the board : — 

Dec. 18 cold 

Dee. 19 warmer | 

Observe the course of the sun during the day, think 
of its work in giving light and heat; the position and 
phases of the moon, its work in the night. 

In the third year make a weather record on the 
board ; notice the gradual change in the month; think 
each day and week of the relation between the tem- 


wind east 
wind south 


cloudy. 
rainy. 


perature, wind, and moisture. 


Dee. 18 25° wind northeast | cloudy. 
Dee. 19 35° wind southeast | rainy. 


From the ice, water, and vapor teach the idea of 
solid, liquid, and gas; apply the terms to other things. 
Appended is aschedule of some of the common 
marks of the evergreen trees for the aid of teachers 


children. The large, long cones of the Norway spruce in their observations : — 
CONE-BEARING TREES. — EverGreens.” 
‘¢ Sons of the forest and forest kings, gigantic in size, noble in aspect, robust in constitution.” 
General Character. Trunks § Branches. Leaves. Fruit. Wood. 
PINEs. Tall. Sandy loam. Branches in whorls Needles in bundles, Cones mature second Fuel, lumber, valua- 
In thick forests. at right angles. scaly sheath, acute. year, scales thick, ble. 
naked seeds. 

White. 50/-100’.. All parts Erect, cylindrical, In fives, 3”-4”, blu- Cones 5”-6”,slightly Soft, durable, free 
of N. A., south to smooth bark ish green, sheaths curved, scales from resin, valua- 
Va. Symmetrical. _ narrow plates. fall off. slightly thickened. ble lumber. 

Pitch. 40’-70’.. Irregular. Bark, rough, dark. In threes, rigid, 6”, Egg-shaped, scales Heavy, resinous, 
E. N. A. southern short sheaths. thick edges, stout lumber, turpen- 
states. spines. tine, ete. 

Yellow. 30/-80’. E. U. Sto Bark, smoother, In twos or threes, Egg-shaped, 2”, no Resinous,  fine- 
gulf. Bluishgreen dark. 3”-5"”, long sheath. spines, seeds _ grained, floorings. 
foliage. small. 

Sprucss. Conical, ornamental. Branches in whorls Acute, four-sided, Cones drooping, ma- 
nearly atright pointing in all _ ture first year, no 
angles. directions. spines. 

Norway. Drooping appear- Branches horizontal }”-1”, dark green, Cylindrical, termi- Light, elastic, dura- 
ance, damp soil, and drooping. curved. nal, long, 5”-7", ble, sounding 
70/-120’. scales, broad, apex boards, carving 

notched. furniture, etc. — 

American. Symmetrical tree. Horizontal branches, }”-}", erect, dark Egg-shaped, 1”-2”. Hard, light, elastic, 

Black. North and along bark dark,smooth. green or paler. framework and 
White. Alleghanies. floors, ete. 
Firs. Conical, damp soil. 20/-50/, branches Flat, blunt, or Erect cones, 2”-4", Soft, yel low, gum 
N. E. America. horizontal, bark notched, silvery scales thin, flat; salled Canada 
blistered. beneath, old ones deciduous. First Balsam. 
in two rows. year. ; 
HeMLocK. Irregular, young Irregular, horizontal Single, flat, lighter {”, hanging, matures Soft, coarse grain, 
trees graceful, branches, erect beneath, in two first year, scales framework, bark 
50/-80’, granite trunk. ; rows, spiral, 4.” thin, persistent. for tanning. 
soil. 
CEDARS. 20/80’. South, often Horizontal branches; Older leaves scale- Dark purple, berry- Sapwood white, 
shrubbery North, thin, scaly bark; like, awl-shaped like, covered with heartwood reddish, 
Red or wide distribution, rusty green, dense on young twigs. white powder. durable, cabinet 
Savin. rocky hills in foliage. work and pencils. 


ARBOR-VITAE. 


LaRcu. 


North. 
Compact, 30/-50’, 
N. of 40°, Maine 
woods, damp soil. 
N. U. 8. 50/100, 
conical. 


Many flat branches, 
shreddy bark. 


Straight trunk, hori- 
zontal branches, 
rough bark. 


ConE-BEARING Leaves not shed at One tall trunk, 
TREES. one time each year. branches quite 
horizontal. 


Seale-like leaves in 
four rows. 


Threadlike, axillary 
bundles, 10-20, de- 
ciduous. 


Simple, needle- 
shaped, evergreen. 


Egg-shaped, small, 
smooth scales. 


Erect cones, small, 
globular, purple 
scales. 


Cone with scales, 
naked seed, usu- 
ally with wings. 


Light, durable ; 
casks, fencing. 


durable; 
imple- 
bark for 


Hard, 
heavy 
ments, 
tanning. 

Resinous, valuable 
for timber and 
products. 


The flowers of these trees are small and without calyx and corolla; they are fertilized by the wind carrying the pollen from 


the staminate to the pistillate flowers. 


are the most attractive. They are smooth and com- 


pact, and by tapping them on the desk the winged 
seeds drop out. On pressing apart the scales the seeds 
can be seen carefully protected near the centre of the 


OUTLINE BY YEARS. 


First Year. —~ Recognition by name of some of the common 
evergreen trees and shrubs; ¢. g-, pines, spruces, hemlock, 
arbor vite. Hang up or mount twigs, with names attached, also 


place sketches on the board. The needles are the leaves of 
the tree, green, grow as leaves do, have veins in them, —the 
best shape for winter. Count the number in different bundles, 
the long ones are held together in the bundle. Find the scars 
where the old leaves fell off, no new leaves there. The buds 
at the end of the stem, number, covering of pitch for protec- 
tion, preparation of buds during warm months. The cones 
with woody scales are the fruit which protects the seeds. The 
seeds have wings so that they can be scattered by the wind. 
Why we choose evergreen trees for Christmas. Homes of 
birds in the thick trees and hedges. Beauty in the winter. 
Use the thoughts in sentences for reading, and the thoughts of 
adaptation in copying and literary gems. 

Second Year. — Continue the recognition, as in the first year, 
add new kinds, if available. Examine the qualities more care- 
fully, — the position along the stem; the form of the needles, 
buds, scales, and winged seeds; the color of different needles 
for light and dark green, the brown buds, cones, and seeds; the 
length of different needles; the size of cones and buds; the sur- 
face of needles, buds, cone scales, and seeds. Think of the 
adaptation to winter in the same way as during the first year. 
Direct them in drawing a twig with needles, a scale, a winged 
seed, color busy work. Use the new words in reading and 
written sentences. Write answers to questions on the board: 


“What are the leaves of the pine called?” ‘* How many 
leaves in a bundle?” ‘*How many sides has each leaf?” 
‘*What kind of faces have the needles?” ete. Christmas 
legends. 

Third Year. — Continue recognition, add some of the varie- 
ties available. Arrangement of needles on different trees, also 
of buds, of cones, of scales on the cones, as given in the article 
above. Drawings of needles and buds on stems, of seeds, 
color as before. For language use the new words and ques- 
tions arranged in paragraphs, also original descriptions, —e. q., 
*“*T am a pine needle. I grow, with my brothers, in a bundle. 
We can live in the cold winter,” ete. 


STUDIES IN DECEMBER SKIES. 
BY GEORGE T. HUGHES. 
With the coming of December, the greatest of the 
sun’s whole planetary family, Jupiter, begins to move 


into position for observation. Last winter both 


_ Jupiter and Mars aided in making glorious the 


December evenings, always glowing with the most 
brilliant constellations visible north of the equator, 
This year Mars is too close to the sun on the latter's 
morning side to be of any interest. Jupiter’s motion 
among the constellations has carried him so far to the 
east that his opposition, which took place last year 
December 22, will not be reached this winter until 
January 24. He is, nevertheless, an object of inter- 
est now. 

Any one can findand identify Jupiter. Louk fora very 
bright star-like object down near the northeastern hori- 
zon after ten o’clock, during the first part of the month, 
and after nine o’clock during the latter half. There 
The planet surpasses in brillianey 
Jupiter is a planet, 


can be no mistake. 
all other objects in his vicinity. 
not a star, and if you are at all observing, you can see 
that there is a difference in this light. Down in the 
southeast shines Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars. 
The first twinkles, if we 
may use such an insignificant word to express the 
royal scintillations of the Dog-star. The other shines 
with a clear, steady light. Jupiter may be likened to 
an incandescent electric light with its steady rays, 
Sirius to anare lamp with its blinkings. The compari- 
son is best made when the two are well up in the 
heavens, as the thickness of the atmosphere at the 
horizon has a modifying effect on their light. Jupiter 
is in the constellation Cancer, a rather inconspicuous 
collection of stars forming one of the constellations 
of the Zodiac. It will be interesting to compare the 
quantity as well as the quality of the light of 
Jupiter and Sirius. Professor Young says that the 
planet is about five times brighter than the star. 
Estimates by naked-eye observers will vary somewhat. 

Jupiter is brighter when his opposition occurs in 
October than when it occurs in April. In the former 
month he is at his least distance from the earth, about 
369,000,000 niles, and in the latter he is at his 
greatest distance from the earth, about 411,000,000 
miles. Every one knows that Jupiter is the largest 
of the planets, but it is not easy to realize that it 


would take 1,300 worlds like ours to make one in 
Its five satellites are a mine 


Look from star to planet. 


volume equal to Jupiter. 
of wonders to the astronomer. 
in the fifth, which was discovered by Barnard a few 
years ago. It is so very faint that only the best 
(Continued on page,402. ) 
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Tue teacher should study himself as well as the 
child. 

Do the advantages of the jury system outweigh its 
evils ? 

True teacher must be up with the times as much as 
any man in the land. 


Tue teacher on the bicycle looks well and is well, 
be he man or woman. 


Aw educational paper, and a good one, is absolutely 
indispensable to every teacher. 

A TEACHER may be an ardent citizen, and a good 
Democrat, Republican, or Prohibitionist, without mix- 
ing his school with politics. 


Should electors for president and vice-president be 
elected by the vote of congressional districts, with 
two at large for each state, instead of upon general 
ticket ? 

Tue first year in school is now noted for the 
amount that the child learns and learns to do. 
Every year of school life will gain, if the year is sup- 
posed to surprise teacher and pupil with what has 
really been attained. 

More than 56,000 different persons haye attended 
the N. E, A. meetings and paid their two-dollar mem- 
bership fee in the past twelve years. Who can esti- 
mate the advantage these excursions have been to 
this host, to say nothing of other and non-profes- 
sional benefits. 


Or the 16,000 names in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 


American Biography, there are but 633 women named. 
Of these 820 are writers; seventy-three singers or 
actresses; ninety-one sculptors or painters; sixty- 
eight educators; twenty-one philanthropists; four- 
teen missionaries; thirteen doctors ; twenty-eight 
heroines; one a lawyer, 


So much of mystery and misunderstanding clusters 
about the customs service that a single article in the 
current Youth’s Companion might almost be hailed as 
an educational force. ‘ Uncle Sam’ Collects 
the Tariff ” is its title, and it fully and clearly describes 
invoices, consular certificates, the entry of goods, the 
work of inspectors and appraisers, and the way of 
settling disputes as to the value of goods. 


Miss Milicent W. Shinn, formerly editor of the 
Overland Monthly, said in the October Century, in an 
article upon “ The Marriage Rate of College Women,” 
that the woman teacher in a girls’ seminary was in a 
position more inimical to marriage than any other. 
Is this true? If so, it would be interesting to know 


why. Are the girls so much more fascinating than 
men? Are they excluded from the friendships of 
menu? Or do they try so hard to keep the girls from 


the boys that they come to think that companionship 
with a man is to be shunned as a thing of evil? It 
certainly is not the fault of the men. 


THE YOUTH PERIOD, 


Youth years fix habits and establish character. 
The years from twelve to twenty largely determine 
whether one is to be weak and shiftless, or erect and 
athletic; think sluggishly and disconnectedly, or 
keenly and vigorously; aimless and thriftless eco- 
nomically, or industrious and prosperous ; political 
bummers, appealing to communistie elements, or 
staunch, loyal citizens; socially cross-grained and 
coarse-fibred, or gentle and helpful neighbors ; foul- 
mouthed and profane, or clean and respectful speech ; 
untrustworthy and immoral, or upright, noble citi- 
zens; skeptical and infidel, or devout and reverent. 


THE TEACHERS STUDIES. 


Theoretically the teacher should be a student. It 
is an old and wise saying that one who is learning 
most will teach the most and the best. There is, how- 
ever, another side to this question. The teacher 
needs nothing more than physical and mental .elas- 
ticity, freshness and vigor. ‘These are easily jeopard- 
ized by over mental exertion out of school. The 
teacher’s studies, therefore, will be determined in 
character and amount largely by his strength and the 
strain of the school. 

One’s teaching should be made as easy as possible 
for himself, it should be the least drain upon him, 
provided always that he is doing good work by the 
children. The energy conserved by such ease should 
be, in part, applied each evening to study for personal 
growth. There is no other use of time so valuable, 
within the bounds of reason, as that devoted to read- 
ing or study that has in view personal culture and 
extended information. 


MEN OF THE DAY. 


Principal Booker T, Washington of Tuskegee, Ala., 
made the deepest impression upon the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club in his address at the November 
meeting of any man that has ever appeared before 
that body. He was born in slavery; emancipated in 
childhood; supported himself and mother by boy’s 
work ina mine; heard of Hampton as a school for 
colored boys who were poor; saved money enough to 
help him get as far as Richmond, where he slept 
under a sidewalk and worked unloading vessels by 
day until he had money enough to get to Hampton, 
and fifty cents left. 

This lad, with 250 years of slavery and a prior 
eternity of savagery in his veins, got his education at 
Hampton, and fourteen years ago opened the Tuske- 
gee school for colored youths. ‘To-day he is as useful 
a teacher as there is in America; a capable business 
man; a great public speaker; the statesman of his 
race; and a noble Christian gentleman. 

His work for his race is eminently sensible and 
successful; his treatment of their past is heroic; his 
attitude toward the whites of the South is manly; his 


views of the future of his race are convincing and in- 
spiring. 

General James B. Gordon, United States senator 
from Georgia, is an orator that every; American who 
can should hear. Especially should the teachers and 
pupils hear him. He is the only eloquent man who 
gives a brilliant, trathful account of the war from the 
Southern standpoint. He is an orator; he had a mul- 
titude of thrilling experiences in the war, of which he 
was a part from start to finish; he is a statesman and 
a gentleman. No man, North or South, gives so good 
a picture of Gettysburg, the Virginia campaign after 
Gettysburg, and of Appomattox as General Gordon. 
When his voice is silent the last opportunity will 
have passed to hear a great general of the Southern 
army eloquently describe the great battles and tragic 
experiences. 


JACKSONVILLE PROGRAMME. 


President L. H. Jones, Cleveland, issues a prelimi- 
nary programme for the Jacksonville meeting, Feb- 
ruary 18-20, with the following general subjects: 
Problems of detailed supervision ; How shall the best 
schools be brought to the people in the rural districts ? 
Vocation of the teacher; Coérdination, correlation, 
and concentration ; Isolation and unification as bases 
of courses of study; Organic relation of studies in 
human learning; Some practical results of child 
study; Influence of the kindergarten spirit upon the 
public schools ; Ideals in education ; Some educational 
questions pertaining to the new South. 

The principal speakers upon these themes are : — 


Superintendent C. A. Babcock of Oil City, Pa.; Assistant 
Superintendent E. C. Delano of Chicago; Superintendent W. 
S. Sutton of Houston, Texas; Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of University 
of Michigan; President J. G. Schurmann of Cornell; Dr. W. 
T. Harris ; Superintendent C. B. Gilbert of St Paul; President 
Charles De Garmo of Swarthmore College; ex-Superintendent 
E. E. White of Cincinnati; Dr. W. N. Hailman, superintendent 
of Indian schools; Superintendent A. S. Whitney of East Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Inspector James L. Hughes of Toronto; Professor 
Arnold Tompkins of the University of Illinois; Superintendent 
F. Louis Soldan of St Louis; President James H. Baker of the 
University of Colorado; Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City ; State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of New 
York; County Superintendent Joel Mead of Florida; Dr. E. M. 
Hartwell of Boston; J. L. M. Curry, and Dr. John Dewey of 
University of Chicago. 

The following persons lead in the discussions: Superintend- 
ent F. Treudley of Youngstown, Ohio; Superintendent E. J. 
Phillips of Birmingham, Ala.; State Superintendent S. N. 
Ingtis of Illinois; J. M.’Guilliams of Jasper, Fla.; President 
Joseph Swain of Indiana University. 

The hotels and their prices are as follows: Windsor (head- 
quarters of the department), $3.00; Everett, $3.00—$2.50, two 
inaroom; St. James, $3.00; Placede, $3.00; New Duval, 
$2.50 — $2.00, two ina room; Geneva, $2.50; Carleton, $3.00; 
St. Johns, $1.50. 

The meetings will be held in the Opera house. 

The city of Jacksonville will do all in her power 
to make the visit pleasant and profitable. A free 
excursion to the St. Johns river and tothe Atlantic 
coast have been arranged. 


OUR EDUCATION MUST BE AMERICAN. 


America, alone of all the great nations of the earth, 
is dependent upon the intelligence and loyalty of the 
humblest classes for continued existence. Other na- 
tions have centralized governmental forces and _in- 
herited prestige of authority which make them practi- 
cally secure against the revolt of ignorance or dis- 
loyalty. We have neither. The only appeal is to the 
vote of the individual. The humble classes are not 
only numerous, but always vote, while the prosperous 
citizens are never to be depended upon. No _ laws 
will be enacted, none will be interpreted, as none will 
be executed to jeopardize the united vote of the hum 
ble classes. 

From 1862 to 1892 the wealth of America has 
quadrupled the entire accumulated wealth of the 
previous two hundred and fifty years. Millions ‘are 


added to our population every ten years who know 
little or nothing of our institutions, and not only care 
nothing for our traditions but are prejudiced against 
them. They do not mingle with our reading classes, 
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have no affiliation with those instinctively loyal to 
American ideas. 

The public school is the only force that can unify 
all classes and conditions of society. Here are the 
children of the nation in their entirety, and we can, if 
we will, teach them in the schools so much of the 
grandeur of our possessions, of the heroic in our his- 
tory, of the brilliant in our prosperity, of the fascinat- 
ing in our traditions, that the fathers of the future 
will be willing to vote and to die for the American 
idea, that the mothers of the future will teach their 
sons to develop our resources by industry, to honor 
the historic heroism of our sires, to project the bril- 
lianey of our prosperity into the future, to cherish 
with unwavering devotion the traditions of the land. 

We have no other avenue than the public school by 
which to reach the men of to-morrow, we need no 
other, if only we improve the opportunities it affords. 
We have an American common school idea, which is 
effective for good, which is certain to bring results. 
Let there be engrafted upon, incorporated into, that 
idea the privilege, the possibility, the responsibility, 
of teaching the children and youth of to-day what 
American manhood and womanhood will need to- 
morrow. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. E. A. 


The plan for active membership in the N. E. A. 
deserves more universal commendation than it has 
received. The third article in the constitution of the 
association provides for membership as follows : — 


Section 1. There shall be three classes of members ; namely, 
active, associate, and corresponding. 

Sec. 2. Teachers and all who are actively associated with the 
management of educational institutions, including libraries and 
periodicals, may become active members. All others who pay 
an annual membership fee of two dollars may become associate 
members. Eminent educators not residing in America may be 
elected by the directory to be corresponding members. The 
number of corresponding members shall at no time exceed 
fifty. 

Sec. 3. All persons who have been members of the associa- 
tion for any two years previous to or including 1895 may be 
admitted to active membership without payment of the enroll- 
ment fee. Any person eligible may become an active member 
upon application, indorsed by two active members, and the 
payment of an enrollment fee of two dollars and the annual 
dues for the current year. 

All active members must pay annual dues of two dollars, and 
will be entitled to the volume of proceedings without ‘‘ coupon” 
or other conditions. If the annual dues are not paid within 
the fiscal year, membership will lapse, and may be restored 
only on payment of the enrollment fee of two dollars and the 
annual dues for the current year. 

Associate members may receive the: volume of proceedings 
in accordance with the usual ‘“‘ coupon” conditions as printed 
on the membership certificate. 

Corresponding members will be entitled to the volume of 
proceedings without the payment of fees or other conditions. 

Sec. 4. The names of active and corresponding members 
only will be printed in the volume of proceedings, with their 
respective educational titles, offices, and addresses, to be 
revised annually by the secretary of the association. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Arithmetic is a “bread and butter” subject, a dis- 
cipline study, the climax of the three R’s. It is a 
sacred inheritance, and profane hands should be laid 
thereon lightly. It is an exact science. It is the 
one grammar school subject that we can feel sure that 
the child will know that he knows. None of us can 
keep our geography up to date. You are suspicious 
that some of the things you teach the child in that 
subject to-day will need to be unlearned by him to- 
morrow. Science, history, and even grammar and 
spelling have to be occasionally unlearned, but arith- 
metic has staying qualities. 

Let this fact not be made to bear more than its 
share of the burdens. Life is not an exact science. 
Life is subject to unexpected conditions. Arithmetic 
is an important study, but it is not all importayt. It 
still monopolizes too much of the school time, more 
than is reasonable, more than is needed. 

Traditions in the schoolroom are tyrants. No tra- 
dition is more mischievous than that which requires 
the teaching of a subject as though it could never be 


learned. There are not many processes to be taught 
in arithmetic, and still we give about one-fifth, or pos- 
sibly not more than one-sixth, of every day in the ele- 
mentary course of eight or nine years to this branch. 
All that is required is to teach the child numbers; to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide them ; to consider 
them in fractional parts; to apply the knowledge of 
numbers in weights and measures; to know how to 
use numbers expressed decimally; to know and use 
percentage ; to compute interest; to apply processes 
in various uses of commercial paper, and mensuration 
and a few annexes, possibly. Ought this to require so 
much time as is given to the subject? The child 
must not be let off with less knowledge of numbers 
and their processes, but cannot he get this in less 
time by simpler methods? This is a vital question, 
in view of all the new things crowding upon the 
schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smirn is a bright story-teller 
and clever artist, who has recently returned from a 
sketching-tour in Turkey, and has brought back with 
him some extraordinary impressions of affairs in the 
East. Mr. Smith has traveled the globe over, and he 
avers that he has never met “a more civilized, hu- 
mane, intelligent, cleanly, pious, and chaste man than 
the typical Turk.” It is not the gentle being whom 
Mr. Smith describes who is responsible for the 
troubles in the East; it is the meddlesome mission- 
aries. Of the latter Mr. Smith has a very poor 
opinion. They are “boors and cranks,” who have 
gone out on an impudent enterprise to make the Turk 
better, when he stands in no need of improvement, 
and who stir up discontent among the subject Arme- 
nians. To be sure, there have been massacres, but 
the Sultan knows very little about them. The fact 
is{that “some men obtained commissions to slaughter 
the infidel.” The Sultan, it would appear, was too 
amiable to refuse these commissions, and the humane, 
intelligent, and pious Turks who obtained them went 
straightway forth to slay and ravage. But Mr. Smith 
seems to think that far too much has been said in 
criticism of these idiosyncrasies of the Turk. As for 
trying to teach the Turk religion, that is “arrogant 
bumptiousness.” We surmise that these observations 
will not greatly affect public opinion concerning the 
missionaries or the Turks; but it will be singular if 
they do not give the public a less favorable impres- 
sion of Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith than it would like to 
entertain. 

* * 

TuerE is a disposition manifested in some quarters 
to condemn the American minister to Turkey, Mr. 
Terrell, for a lack of vigor in dealing with the Turk- 
ish government. It is one thing, in a newspaper or 
from a public platform, to say what should be done, 
and it is another thing, in the thick of dangers and 
conspiracies at Constart'ople, to do it. If it took 
the great Powers of Europe a whole year to wring 
from the Sultan a paper promise of reform in Armenia, 
and if the combined pressure of the six great Powers, 
emphasized by the proximity of formidable fleets, has 
availed little to check the harrying of the Armenians, 
why expect impossibilities of the American minister? 
He has shown himself thoroughly alive to American 
interests, wherever threatened, and he has not only 
demanded from the Porte, with vigorous threats, the 
protection of American. missionaries, but he has se- 
cured it. No fair judgment of what he has done, or 
failed to do, can be made up without taking into ac- 
count the extreme difficulty of his position. 


* * * 


PRESIDENT. CLEVELAND again has congress “on his 
hands.” This time it is a congress overwhelmingly 
Republican in its lower branch, and very evenly bal- 
anced in the upper. Questions of the revenue, the 
currency, the tariff, press for consideration, and, for 
the first time for years, questions of foreign policy, 
such as the revolt in Cuba, the complications in Vene- 
zuela, the Nicaragua canal, and the protection of 
American citizens in Turkey, hold a prominent place 


in the public mind. Speaker Reed is an energetic 
presiding officer, and his choice of committees, no 
doubt, has been prompted by a desire to secure the 
utmost effectiveness; but it will be difficult for the 
Republican house to frame any important measure 
which will pass the senate and escape the executive 
veto, If Secretary Carlisle, for example, waits for 
congress to adopt his scheme for the retirement of 
greenbacks, and congress expects the president to 
accept a revenue bill which makes radical changes in 
the tariff, both probably are doomed to disappointment. 


* * * 


Porirics and statecraft, the manceuvres of his bat- 
talions and warships, and all the endless details of 
government personally administered do not absorb 
all the energies of the young emperor of Germany. 
He has made attempts at poesy and music, and more 
recently at art. The emperor of Russia was the 
happy recipient of the first replica of the sketch 
drawn by the imperial artist; but it has since been 
reproduced by heliogravure, so that, for the modest 
sum of six marks, the humblest German peasant can 
possess himself of it. The picture carries beneath it 
in the imperial autograph an admonition to the peoples 
of Europe to “keep guard over their most sacred 
treasures.” The picture represents the nations of 
Europe —in the form of allegorical figures of women, 
the drawing of which, as a languid art eritie might 
say, is not half bad. Michael, the archangel, is in 
front, directing his sword toward the cohorts of evil 
which menace the civilization of Europe. The figure 
of Buddha, borne aloft on a Chinese dragon, makes a 
disagreeable impression at the right ; and the glare of 
burning cities and churches light up the road by 
which the barbaric hosts of Asia are supposed to be 
approaching. Doubtless the picture is well-meant, 
but why should imperial nightmares be sold even at 
so low a figure as six marks? If it is wise fora 
shoemaker to stick to his last, why should the young 
man who has been called by Providence to preside 
over the destinies of Germany attempt to scatter his 
talents over all fields of human achievement ? 


* * * 


A pispatcn from Vienna reports that the Sultan 
of Turkey is greatly chagrined because Lord Salis- 
bury gave his letter publicity, and a despatch from 
Constantinople represents him as drinking heavily. 
Doubtless, there is no connection between the two 
statements, save that they chance to be printed on the 
same day; yet if it is really true that the Sultan in- 
tended his letter to the British prime minister to be 
kept in confidence, its publication over Europe might 
well drive him to drink. His tenure was sufficiently 
insecure before this incident, as he is the object of 
every kind of intrigue and palace conspiracy, but to 
be disclosed humbly suing Lord Salisbury for a favor, 
and being refused, is a spectacle calculated to be very 
humiliating to the Moslem mind. Abdul Hamid is 
probably one of the most amiable of the gentlemen 
who, as sultans of Turkey, have obstructed civiliza- 
tion in Europe, for he has, at least, had times of 
meaning well; but we are, doubtless, nearly through 
with him. 


THIS AND THAT. 

Will Carleton, the well-known poet, is the editor of Every- 
where, a new monthly magazine in Brooklyn. This magazine is 
devoted to interesting literature for the ordinary reader. 

Mrs. Ward's well-remembered heroine, ‘* Marcella,” reap- 
pears in Mrs. Ward’s new novel, ‘‘Sir George Tressady,” 
which begins in the November Century. 

The library of sheet music in the Brookline public library is 
a feature which might well be imitated by other of our sub- 
urban public libraries. 

The trustees of Columbia College have voted to make the 
three sons of the late Professor Boyesen, now at Berkeley 
school, wards of the college, the cost of their education to be 
met by the college. 

Mr. Frederick Saunders, librarian of the Astor library, has 
recently celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday. .Mr. Saunders 
became connected with the Astor library in 1859, Mr. Saun- 
ders is well known to book readers, particularly of the older 
generation, as the author of ‘‘ Salad for the Solitary’ and other 


once-popular volumes of light essays. 
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( Continued from page 399.) 
glasses can make it out, but with the completion of 
the great forty-inch telescope for the Yerkes observa- 
tory we may hope for great things in the way of dis- 
coveries about Jupiter’s satellites, as well as about the 
planet itself. 

Neptune is in opposition in December. He is in the 
constellation Taurus, near the “golden horns ” of that 
far-famed bull. Only by instrumental aid, however, 
can this distant planet be seen, and consequently he 
is not of so much interest to the amateur star-studier. 
If any discoveries are made about this dim planet, it 
will be when he is at, or near, opposition. Neptune 
takes nearly one hundred and sixty-five years to make 
the journey around the sun. He has not made near 
half a revolution since his discovery was announced 
on the twenty-third of September, 1846, a feat which, 
by the way, was one of the triumphs of mathematics. 
Neptune has one moon, which, from the fact that it 
is visible at all at so great a distance from the sun — 
about two thousand seven hundred and fifty millions 
of miles — is believed to be the largest in the solar 
system, but nothing definite is known of its real con- 
dition. 

Of the other planets, Venus and Saturn are perhaps 
the only ones needing especial mention this month. 
Venus remains the most brilliant object in the morn- 
ing sky. The sun does not get up so early these 
December mornings as it does in July, and it ought 
not to be so hard now to make a few astronomical 
observations before daylight. Venus will be found 
without a peer in the heavens, yielding only to the 
superior strength of the sun. Saturn is near Venus. 
On the afternoon of the twenty-second the two are in 
conjunction less than a degree apart, and they will 
not be far separated on the morning of that and the 
following day. 

So much for the planets in December. The con- 
stellations deserve even more attention. No naked- 
eye displays can equal the stars which glitter through 
the frosty air of a winter night. 

Volumes have been written about the glories of 
Orion, Taurus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, Aldebaran, 
Rigel, Betelgeuse, Sirius, Procyon, Castor and Pollux, 
but no one can catch the real enthusiasm who will 
not pause to look and admire for himself. If you 
have never paid any attention to the stars before, go 
out at 10 o’clock some clear, cold, still December 
night. Look to the east and south. Drink in the 
marvelous beauty of the scene, and you will become a 
star-gazer forthwith. It is a wonder which never 
ceases. The better one becomes acquainted with the 
superb constellations of winter, the more beautiful 
they seem. Remember, too, that they are not spread 
out on one curved surface at equal distances from 
your eye, but that some are comparatively near, while 
others are set so far back in the majesty of space that 
only the audacity of human thought can reach them, 
—light, even, traveling at the rate of 156,000 miles a 
second, requiring hundreds of years to cross the chasm 
which separates us. Try to grasp this idea, and then 
look again. Learn to know them by their names,— 
names which, in many instances, are older than the 
Christian era. The enthusiasm is sure to come, and 
you will have made a real addition to your knowledge, 
—one that will make life more than it was before. 

The constellations can be recognized by 6 o’clock, 
it then being dark enough for the fainter stars to be 
seen. That bright star over in the northeast is 
Capella, one of the three brightest stars north of the 
celestial equator. Above Capella is Perseus, with 
that mysterious, variable Algol, called by the Arabs 
the “demon star.” Still higher is Cassiopeia and her 
chair. She may be recognized by the five bright 
stars in a zigzag row. Further south and lower down 
is the best-known cluster in the heavens,—the Plei- 
ades. Below the Pleiades is the bright red star, 
Aldebaran, making one of a “V”-shaped group, 
known as the Hyades. 

By 8 o’clock the eastern sky is still more glorious. 
Orion, chief of the constellations, is now rising. The 
three bright stars in the giant’s belt in a straight line, 
the brilliants on each side, the orange-hued Betel- 

geuse to the north and the blue-white Rigel to the 


south, together with the other bright stars, make 
Orion easily first among the collections of stars visible 
to the naked eye. Higher up in the north Castor and 
Pollux, the twins, add beauty to the scene. At 10 
o’clock the assemblge is complete by the addition of 
Sirius and Procyon. 

A new star has been discovered in the constellation 
Carina. It was found on the photographs*taken at 
the Harvard College branch observatory in Arequipa, 
Peru. The southern heavens are carefully photo- 
graphed at Arequipa and the plates forwarded to 
Cambridge, where they are examined. It was in this 
way that Nova Carinas was found. The number of 
recorded instances of new stars appearing is limited. 
Among them probably the most famous are Tycho’s 
star in Cassiopeia, first seen in November, 1572, and 
which became as bright as Venus, and was visible in 
daylight; Kepler’s star, seen in Ophinchus, which 
was visible two years, the new star of 1866 in Cor- 
one Borealis, and the Nova Cygni of 1876. Doubt- 
less, with the introduction of photography as a 
method of astronomical research, the number of such 
objects discovered will increase. No good explana- 
tion has been offered why a sun should suddenly 
blaze up with a hundred-fold energy. Such an event 
could not but be attended with the most disastrous 
consequences to life on any possible planets revolving 
around it. Should, for any reason, our sun imitate 
any of these temporary stars, increase his light and 
heat to such an extent as Tycho’s famous star, the 
fate of the human race would be sealed. Imagination 
can go much farther in this matter than science will 
lead. A 

Temporary stars, like the one reported in Carina, 
are grouped with variables, and may possibly have a 
common explanation. Much attention has been given 
of late years to the study of variable stars. It is 
work which requires no great amount of professional 
skill, and yet it is of value, and consequently many 
amateurs have distinguished themselves in this line. 
The number discovered is astonishingly large. The 
range of variation is not great, but with each there is, 
unlike temporary stars, a definite period. The num- 
ber of known periodic, variable stars is several hun- 
dred, and the catalogue is daily increasing. 


The Watchman, Boston, says: ‘‘During the last season 
three were about 169 summer schools, of sufficient importance 
to arrest the attention of the statistician, held in the United 
States. The summer school in the United States is usually 
traced back to the Chautauqua Assembly, which was formed in 
1874, though as long ago as 1869 Professor Louis Agassiz estab- 


lished his famous summer school on Penikese island in Buz- 
zard’s bay, and before that the University of Virginia had 
conducted a private summer course in law. But the wide- 
spread summer school movement, probably, is the direct out- 
come of the old-fashioned camp-meeting. Many of the people 
who used to sustain camp-meetings zealously now support 
summer schools.” 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


The above is a cut of the Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, the most magnificent building in the world, 
It is in this building that Tae TEACHERS Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION is now located. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Orville Brewer, extending over the 
past eleven years, four thousand (4,000) teachers 
have found promotions. ‘Teachers desiring better 
salaries or larger fields of usefulness should write for 
their 100-page Manual, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Text-Book oF THE PRINCIPLES OF Puysics. 
By Alfred Daniell. New York: Macmillan & Co. 782 pp. 
This is a massive, almost majestic, text-book. It speaks well 

for the profession, as it does for the book, that 6,000 copies 
have already been sold in two editions, and it has been pub- 
lished but a short time. This, the third edition, is revised to 
maintain its characteristics, improve it where possible, and it is 
safe to say that its accuracy and reliability are now as nearly 
perfect as can be hoped for. 

There have been some radical changes in minor matters, 
necessitated by the very recent modifications of methods in 
physics. The book now has a uniform notation; every equa- 
tion is‘now considered from the point of view of its dimensions. 
Great care is exercised by the author to reduce the minimum 
opportunities for misunderstandings on the part of the pupil. 
It is in no sense a mere compendium of physical facts, but 
rather a reservoir of principles. It has been carefully win- 
nowed of every subject, fact, and phrase that is non-essential 
from the standpoint of the scholarly student. The book does 
not assume to replace practical laboratory work, but to econo- 
mize the labor of the student in mastering the subject. This is 
a destination that commands high praise. 

We live in an age in which there appears to be virtue in 
experiments for experiment’s sake. Professor Daniell assumes 
that the only virtue in laboratory practice is to make more real 
the facts and principles, which can be stated with great clear- 
néss by a master in a text-book. 


ExLementAary Mercuanics. A text-book in the Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series. By William Briggs and G. H. Bryan. 
New York: W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth avenue. Cloth. 340 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The matter is carefully winnowed, the methods direct, the 
style clear, and the adaptation to students and teachers ad- 
mirable. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, 


Walsh’s Mathematics 


A Graded Course in Arithmetic 


for Common Schools: 


with Simple Problems in Algebra and Geometry. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Chelsea, [lass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Clinton, [lass. 
Natick, Mass. 


| the past few months. 


thinking as do no other books. 


These are a few of the New England cities and towns that have adopted this series within 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE BOOKS. 


A. F. King, Jr., Master of Ash Street School, Manchester, N. H.: “I have made a ve 

ster, N. H.: ave ry careful stud 
of them, and have been set to thinking as never before. I find that the four fundamental operations are 
never lost sight of, and that in them the constantly shifting scene develops close attention and sharp 


f= Elmer R. Curtis, Superintendent of Schools, Hingham, Mass.: We adopted the Walsh i 

ont of 8, nm, Mass.: books in Hing- 
ham, and so pleasing have the results been, that we know of no other | coke ir 1 rhe at wi 
be willing to substitute for them. pp 
At the same time the work in arithmetic is superior and practical. 


The algebraic and geometric work is just right in amount and kind. 


William P. Lunt, Superintendent of Schools, Newburyport, Mass.: Tam strongly impressed with its 


Warren, Tass. excellence for schoolroom work. The abundance of examples, and their admirable classification are par- 
ticularly noticeable. It is an admirable arithmetic. I have always found that any work published by your 

Gardner, Mass. b firm is of high order, and deserving of particular consideration, ; 
Waterville, Maine. = pig of Schools, Warren, Mass.: They were adopted by our school 

. . . hs an > Series 1S philosophic, and especially valuable where pupils leave se in li 

ardiner, aine They cannot be displaced by any other book now on the market. ee 
Hallowell, Maine. of Central District, Norwich, Conn.: They continue to grow in 
y very day. ie plan of not completing a topic at one time, but of carrving ‘tice in it, isa 
Norwich, Conn. most excellent feature. The frequent and continuous reviews and the abundant and hasuden peek 
} for drill-work give the books a great practical advantage. We are much pleased also with the great 


etc., etc. 2 variety of oral work. 


A Three=Book Series. 


A Two-Book Series. 


If you wish a Text-Book in Arirumetic that will 
enliven your pupils, you should examine Watsu. 
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Edited by Ww. T. Harris, A. M,, LL. D., Commissioner of Education. “2 < 


1. The Philosophy of Education. By Johann Friedri 


$1.50 


A Text-Book in Psychology. By Jobann Friedrich 
Herbart. 
Translated from Original German, by bs Beano K. Smith. ‘ 


2. A History of Education By Professor F. V. N Painter ' + Gaee 
of 19 Psye A 
stitu of Universities. By 20. Rousseau’s Emile ; T 
S.S. Laurie, LL. D. . ‘ 1.50 liam H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D. 1.50 


4. The Ventilation and Warming of School Build 
By Gilbert B. Morrison, Teacher in the Kansas City High eet aga 1.00 o5 


5. The Education of Man. By Friedrich Froebel. 
from the German by W. N. Ph D. 1.50| 23 

6. EKlementary Psychol end Ba ‘ 

7. The Senses and the Will. By W. Preyer, Professor of Physi- 25. eegtingy sicovog 


ology in Jena. 
Memory. By David Kay, F.R.G.S.. 


The Development of the Intellect. 
lated by H. W. Brown. ° 


10. Mow to Study Geography. 
of the Cook County (III.) Normal School. 


11. Kducation in the United States. By Richard G. Boone, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. . ; 1.50 


By L. R. Klemm, Ph. D. 2.00 
13. Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools. B 


12. Kuropean Schools. 


George Howland. . 
14. Pestalozzi. 


R. H. Quick, M.A. . 
15. School Supervision. 


Lange. Translated by L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. 
17. Kssays on Educational Reformers. 


Translated from the German by H. W. Brown. ~. 1.50] 46 


By W. Preyer. 


By Francis W. Parker, Principal 


_ His Life and Work, By Roger DeGuimps. Author. 
ized translations by L. Russell, B.A. With an Introduction by Rev. 


By J. Pickard, LL. D. 
16. Higher Education of Women in Europe. 


By Robert H. Quick, 
M.A. Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten in 1890. . 1.50 


The Moral Instruction of Children. By Felix Adler. . 1.0 


English Education in the Elementary and Secon 
Schools, By Isaac Sharpless, Sc.D., LL.D. uf ‘ aie 1.00 


Education from a National Standpoint. By A. Fouillee. 1.50 
Mental Development in the Child. By. Preyer. Translated 


. 


How to Teach and Study History. By B. A. Hinsdale. 1.50 
Symbolic Education. By Susan E. Blow... 1.50 


'5°lo7, Systematic Science Teaching. By Edward G. Hews. 1.50 


Trans- 28 


1.50 


1.00 31. 
Mother Play. 


The Education of the Greek People and It 
29. The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System. By George H. Martin, A.M., Supervisor of Public Schools, 
30. Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten: 
or his Ideas Concerning the Play and Playthings of the Child. Trans- 
lated by Josephine Jarvis. ‘ 1.50 
The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s 


Mother Communings and Mottoes rendered into English 
verse by Henrietta R. Eliot. Prose Commentaries, translated and accompanied 
with an Intrsduction, treating of the Philosophy of Froebel, by Susan E. Blow. 1.50 


By Thomas Davidson. ‘ 1.50 


35. The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother 


By Helen 
° 1.00] 33- 


Others in Preparation. 


1.50 Play. (Mutter- und Koselieder.) Songs newly translated and furnished with 
new music, Prepared and arranged by Susan E. Blow. : ; ‘ 
The Psychology of Number, and its Applications to 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. 
LL.D., Principal of the Ontario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, and John Dewey, 
Ph.D., Head Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. ‘ 


1.50 


By James A. McLellan, A.M., 


1.50 


For sale by all Booksellers, or copies will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Lirrte DauGurer. By Grace Le Baron. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. Illustrated, Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This, the second of Miss Le Baron’s ‘‘ Hazlewood Stories,” 
is a book for girls between the ages of seven and fourteen. It 
is written to interest girls and to improve them in many ways. 
While each of the ‘‘ Hazlewood Stories” is independent, they 
agree in being successful attempts to do girls a real good while 
entertaining them. 


By Will H. Glascock. New 


Srorres OF COLUMBIA. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 196 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is an admirable book. It consists of fifteen chapters,— 
stories for young people about ‘‘ The Sea King”; ‘* Columbus 
Pleading the Cause of America”; ‘‘ In the King and Queen’s 
Gardens ”; ‘* In Poverty and in Chains”; ‘+ The Red Man of 
the Forest and the Plain”; ‘* The Mound Builders”; ‘+ Our 
Unkind Mother ’’; The Father and Friend of American Lib- 
erty”; ** The Daughters of the Revolution”; ‘* The Pioneers 
of the Mississippi Valley”; ‘‘ The Two Famous Rides ( Paul 
Revere and Phil. Sheridan)”; ‘*‘Some Naval Heroes,” and 
‘‘ Some American Boys of Genius.” The book is finely illus- 
trated. These stories are well told and of thrilling interest to 
every boy and girl in America. They cannot fail to enkindle a 
flame of patriotism in the mind of every reader, and to induce 
him to study with interest and profit the standard works of 
American history. 
in SuccessruL Careers. By 


Turnine Ponts 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


William M. Thayer. 

410 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an interesting book designed to prove and illustrate 
Shakespeare’s familiar lines : — 

« There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads to fortune.” 

The author has given a brief sketch of the life of fifty repre- 
sentative men and women who rose to distinction and blessed 
the world. He finds in each life a “turning point, which, taken 
at the flood, led to fortune”; and in many instances, some un- 
foreseen, and apparently trivial, incident changed the whole 
course of life and secured momentous results. Among those 
named are Admiral Farragut, Daniel Webster, Presidents Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Garfield; Salmon P. Chase, William H. 
Seward, Henry Clay, Cyrus W. Field, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
George Peabody, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Lucy Larcom, Mary Lyon, Harriet Hosmer, Oliver Cromwell, 
Sir John Franklin, and David Livingston. 


Scuiter’s Junc-Frau von OrLEANS. With introduc- 
tion and notes by A. B. Nichols. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Schiller is one of the most illustrious names in German litera- 
ture. In his twenty-second year he wrote his tragedy of 
“The Robbers,” which at once raised him to the foremost rank 
among the dramatists of his country. By some passages hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the Duke of Wurtemberg, he 
left Stuttgart, and finally repaired to Weimar, where he was 
welcomed; and made the acquaintance of Goethe, which soon 
ripened into a lifelong friendship. Called to the chair of his- 
tory in the University of Jena, besides lecturing to crowded 
audiences, he wrote his celebrated ‘ History of the Thirty 


Years War,” and engaged in various literary enterprises which 
have more or less had great influence on the literature of Ger- 
many. Soon after he settled at Weimar, in order, with Goethe, 
to direct the theatre in accordance with their mutual tastes and 
opinions, and here he published the works which have immor- 
talized his name. Among these are ‘Joan of Arc,” ‘* Mary 
Stuart,” “ Wallenstein,” and ‘‘ William Tell.”” The ‘‘ Joan of 
Arc” is not thought to be the greatest of Schiller’s plays, but 
it is a play of singular beauty and charm. His friend, Goethe, 
said of it: ‘It is so honest a piece of work, so good and beau- 
tiful, that I do not know with what to compare it.” In very 
neat and attractive form this ‘play is presented to American 
students of German. The eaitor has done his pleasant task in 
an intelligent and admirable manner. The introduction con- 
tains a clear and scholarly account of the composition, dramatic 
structure, and verse of the play, and also a sketch of the period 
of which it treats. The notes give much interesting literary 
matter. In them the author has aimed to supply the special 
needs of the American classroom, and to aid the student in en- 
larging his vocabulary by pointing out, in case of words he is 
likely to meet for the first time, their connection with English 
in a simple way. 
Acapemic Frencnu Course. (In accordance with 

the latest grammatical rules adopted by the French Acad- 

emy.) By Antoine Muzzarelli. New York: American 

Book Company. Cloth. 299 pp. 

This is the work of a practical teacher of modern languages, 
who is convinced that the much vaunted natural method is 
totally inapplicable in schools. In modern language teaching 
in the school, he maintains, we must keep to the standard 
methods, while ever seeking to improve upon them. In this 
French course he aims to be eminently practical. At the same 
time, simplicity in gradation of exercises is sought.- Entirely 
new features of the work are: Firstly, an introduction to the 
phonetics of the language, reproducing French sounds with as 
nearly as possible their English equivalents; and, secondly, 
the conjugation of the four regular model verbs, with a differ- 
ent object after each person. A complete sentence is thus 
formed, largely increasing the pupil’s vocabulary. 

The great aim of the work is to emphasize the difference 
between the two languages in their respective turns of thought 
and forms of expression. The author holds the doctrine that 
the importance of the eye is far greater in the matter of learning 
a language than that of the ear, a view that is entirely correct, 
provided that the power to read a foreign language, and so 
enjoy its literature, is of. more universal use than the power to 
converse in that language. In teaching a modern language, 
does not the plan of text-book and the method of instruction 
depend upon this one point? Is the spoken or written language 
the prime object of pursuit? Do we aim at facility of expression 
or linguistic skill and that literary taste that comes only from a 
comparison of languages and the diligent study of literature. 
If both objects are sought for, it is plain that to learn to speak 
well French or German the pupil must be taught by a native 
teacher. In the study of language, however, none will deny 
the importance of the ear or the value of a good pronunciation. 
Accepting the author’s view that in American schools, in pur- 
foreign language, literary power is of more 


suing a 


universal use, teachers will find this an excellent book. It is 


simple, plain, thorough, and complete,— the work of one who 
has had experience in teaching the language. 


Tue Principtes or ARGUMENTATION. By George 
Pierce Baker of Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 414 pp. 

Few persons have attained such skill in awakening a perma- 
nent interest in the study of the art of presenting a theme 
as has Professor Baker. Under his masterly direction of a 
class, students acquire power in the effective arrangement 
of thought and earnestness in the presentation thereof with pen 
or voice. This text-book is really the presentation of the 
ways and means by which Professor Baker secures such re- 
sults in his Harvard classes. 

Tue University Turortat Series. The Tutorial 
Physics. An Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics. By 
William Briggs, M.A., F.C.S., and G. H. Byam, M.A. New 
York: W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth avenue. 208 pp. Cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 

Contents—Part I.: Specific Gravities of Solids and Liquids. 
Part II.: Fluid Pressure. Part III.: Pneumatics. In this 
complete introduction to the study of hydrostatics and pneumat- 
ics the author endeavors to “ deduce results from first princi- 
ples and, as far as possible, to discourage students from relying 
on memory for mathematical formule.” According to this plan 
the student must first become familiar with specific gravity and 
the methods of determining it, including the hydrostatic balance, 
before encountering the difficulties connected with the measure- 
ment of pressure and the distinction between pressure and 
thrust. The illustrations are excellent. The examples are 
numerous and practical ; the examination papers are good ; while 
the topical index is one of special value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER’s Rounp TABLE FOR 1895. Price, $3.50.— A 
Boat ON THE Styx. By John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $1.25.— 
AFTERMATH. By James Lane Allen. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. ; 

MEANS AND ENps or Epucation. By J. L. Spalding. Price, $1.00. 
— FRANCE IN THE 19TH CENTURY. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
Price, $2.50.—— OUR INDUSTRIAL UToria, By David Hilton Wheeler, 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

Tur CAMPAIGN OF TRENTON, 1776-7. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Price, 50 cents. A LIEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. By Oliver Optic. 
Price, $1.50. Wiirrs From WiLp Mrapows. By Sam Walter 
Foss. POEMS OF THE FARM. By Alfred R. Eastman. Price, $2.50. 
joston: Lee & Shepard. 

BANNING ~ A TEXT--BOOK. By Seymour Eaton. Philadelphia: P. 
W. Zeigler & Co. 

OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (PART I), 
By Greenongh White. Price, $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘How To Buy Lire INsuRANcE. Denver: J. H. Lewis. 

A CENTURY OF GERMAN Lyrics, Selected, arranged, and translated 
by Kate Freiligrath. Price, $1.00. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

GERMAN HISTORICAL Prose. Edited by Hermann Schoenfeld, 
Price, 80 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 7 : 

FROEBEL’S GIrTs. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. Price, $1.00. toston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

GFORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with notes, by William Lyon Phelps. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. : , 

A PocKET HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENTS. Compiled by Thomas 
Rand. Price, 25 cents. LESSONS IN THE SCHOOL OF PRAYER. 4 
Arthur T. Pierson. Price, 50 cents. New York: A.D. F. Randolph 


& Co. 

ZoOLoGyY FOR ScnHooLs AND ACADEMIES. By Margaretta 
Burnett. Price, 75 cents.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. By 
James G. Needhain, Price, 9 cents, New York: American Boo 
Company. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental sure. 


Freligh’s 

j i Cc (A Phosphorised 
on Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Montana Council of Education, 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Dec. 26-28: Maine Pedagogical Society, Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: 
Chicago, 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2, 1896: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Jan. 2-4, 1896: California State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oakland, Cal. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield, Mass. 


Western Penman’s Association, 


COLORADO. 


The State Teachers’ Association meets De- 
cember 26-28, in Denver. The programme 
has not yet been published on account of de- 
lays in the receipt of the department pro- 
grammes. 

The public schools of Leadville have an 
enrollment of 1,323 pupils and thirty teachers. 
Five hundred pupils attend the Catholic schools 
of the city. Superintendent J. P. Jackson, 
who, by the way, is the first superintendent 
Leadville has had for many years, has, during 
his administration of less than a year, reorgan- 
ized and revised the work of the schools from 
primary to high school, and is ably assisted by 
a select corps of teachers. 
mer vacation, teachers of the Leadville schools 
were pursuing work at Leland Stanford, Har- 
vard, and Martha’s Vineyard. 

Professor E. L. Hewett of the state normal 
school, Greeley, has compiled a list of books 
suitable for the various grades of the public 
schools. 


publishers are appended. 


The Lake County Teachers’ Association will 
One feature 
of the programme will be an address of Super- 


meet in Leadville, December 14. 


intendent Aaron Gove of district No. 1, Denver. 


Many of the best known and most competent 
county superintendents of the state will be 


superseded by women next January. 


The number of teachers’ certificates in force 


in the state at present is 1,500. 


MICHIGAN. 


State Superintendent Pattengill has 
holding inspirational institutes in a number of 
the cities of the state with marked success. 
The time is usually three days, and prominent 
educators from this and other states give in- 
struction. 

In connection with its graded school system, 
Coldwater has established an ungraded school 
for pupils who are obliged to be irregular in 
attendance and cannot do the regular work of 
the grades, or are so old as to be unwilling to 


During the sum- 


The books are classified according to 
subject and grade, and prices and names of 


been 


receives pupils difficult of control in other 
schools. In many respects it is proving a most 
valuable addition to the school system of the 
city. 
President L. G. Gorton of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Lansing has terminated his 
connection with that institution, and will give 
his time for the present to the care of personal 
interests in Detroit. No successor has been 
chosen, and as this is the vacation period of the 
school, a new president will probably not be 
elected until after the holidays. 

Miss Leonore Conover of Coldwater, a gradu- 
ate of Michigan University, class of ’95, has 
been chosen as assistant teacher of botany in 
Detroit high school. 

Hillsdale College has erected and dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies a fine pole, 150 feet 
high, for the display of the national flag. 

The new law for compulsory attendance at 
school is proving very effective, and resulting 
in a large increase in the attendance, especially 
in the larger cities. 

The semi-annual apportionment of the pri- 
mary school fund made in November amounts 
to eighty-three cents per capita for each child 
upon the school census. It is the largest ap- 
portionment that has ever been made. 

Mr. J. H. Sheffield, who has been for several 
years the efficient principal of Muskegan high 
school, has been elected to an important posi- 
tion in the Chicago high schools. Mr. E. V. 
Robinson of Schoolecroft will succeed M. Shef- 
field in Muskegan. 

Kalamazoo College has so affiliated with Chi- 
cago University as to give the graduate of the 
former the privilege of taking a like degree 
from Chicago after twelve weeks of study in 
the university. Or, if the pupils of Kalamazoo 
College wish to enter Chicago University at any 
time, they receive a proper and corresponding 
credit. Kalamazoo College retains its powers, 
and will be managed by the same board, but 
Chicago University has the power of vetoing the 
appointment of members of the faculty. 
President James B. Angell of the State Uni- 
versity has been appointed by President Cleve- 
land a member of the deep water-ways commis- 
sion, and the board of regents promptly granted 
him such leave of absence as would be required 
to attend to the duties of the position. 

A fine new building for the use of the nor- 
mal training school at Ypsilanti is in process 
of construction. 

Rev. M. A. Bond recently resigned the presi- 
dency of Benzonia College, and accepted a call 
to Westboro, Mass. Edson L. Whitney has 
been appointed acting president for the re- 
mainder of the year. Mr. Whitney was a resi- 
dent of Boston prior to his going to Benzonia, 
about one year ago. He was educated at Har- 
vard, where he received the degree of A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. He also has received LL.B. 
from Boston University. 

Benzonia College has thirteen instructors, 
giving instruction in preparatory, college, 
music, art, business, and normal courses, with 
one hundred students in actual attendance at 
present. 


NEW YORK. 


The New York Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association has a fund of more than $132,000. 
This association is ten years old. June 1, 1885, 
its membership was 951; December, 1894, 2,050. 
The fees and dues now amount to nearly$20,000 
ayear. The president is D. B. Frisbee; secre- 
tary, Abner B. Holley; treasurer, Andrew J. 
Whiteside. There are now 73 annuitants, to 
whom $24,000 is paid annually. There have 
been in all 95 annuitants in ten years, of whom 
45 are from disabilities, and 50 from expiration 
of term of service (thirty-five years). Each year 
90 per cent. of the fees and dues and all the in- 
come from the fund is divided among the an- 
nuitants. There is no question but that this is 
the cheapest insurance association in the world. 
No teacher can become a member after he has 
taught fifteen years; one joining within three 
years of appointment as teacher in the city, 
pays dues only from time of joining; one who 
joins later, must pay back from the date of 
appointment; no benefit can be secured from 
the association until after five years’ member- 
ship; no one not in good health can join. The 
state now provides for a fund for the New 
York city teachers who have taught thirty-five 
years or more, and are incapacitated. This 
fund is from the amounts deducted from teach- 
er’s salaries on account of absences. This is 
only applicable to those who have taught thirty- 
five years before being incapacitated. The 
two schemes provide very well for the New 
York city teachers. 

The Teachers’ Benefit and Loan Association, 
127 East 43rd street, New York city, has made 
a substantial success. Already $399,116 have 
been paid in dues, and $79,954 have been 
earned, and there are now $427,088 loaned. 
David E. Gaddis is president; A. D. Stratton, 
secretary ; and Eugene D. Boyer, treasurer. 

Professor N. L. Andrews of Colgate Univer- 
sity is spending a year’s leave of absence ona 
tour through southern Europe and Egypt. 

David M. Kelsey, director of music in public 
schools of Saratoga Springs, has received a cer- 
tificate of life membership in the New York 
Music Teachers’ Association, from the secretary 
of that organization. The parchmentis marked 
No. 1, he being the first on the roll of life mem- 
bers. Mr. Kelsey is a charter member and has 
been an officer from the first, 


enter grades to which they are adapted, It also 


One of the chief university events at Cornell 


this term was the address on ‘‘ Huxley, the Ag- 
nostic,” delivered November 3, by President 
Schurman, to an audience of more than 1,000 
students. The address, while frankly apprecia- 
tive of Huxley’s services to science, was con- 
servative in tone, when dealing with Huxley’s 
attitude toward religious matters. President 
Schurman’s conception of the office of a college 
president was strikingly illustrated by this ad- 
dress. Not a mere business man, he thinks, 
but one who can lead the ethical and philosophic 
thought of a university, should be at its head. 

During the last year, 12,880 volumes have 
been added to the university library at Cornell. 
Of these 4,624 volumes were gifts. The largest 
gift was by ex-President White, who added more 
than 1,200 volumes to the White Historical Li- 
brary. Hardly less important was the gift of 
Willard Fiske of more than 1,000 volumes to 
be added to the Dante collection which he pre- 
sented last year. The university library now 
contains 173,793 volumes and 29,200 pamphlets, 
a total of more than 200,000 books. Of these 
books there is a record of the use of 93,507 
during the last year, against 33,840 in 1891-92. 
To allow of this use, the library has been kept 
open 309 days and 165 evenings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In his sixteenth annual report of the Indian 
school at Carlisle, Captain R. H. Pratt says: 
** Experience proves that the kind of education 
that will save the Indian to material usefulness 
and good citizenship is made up of four separ- 
ate and distinct parts, in order of value, as fol- 
lows: First, a usable kuowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country; second, skill in some 
industry; third, the courage of civilization; 
fourth, a knowledge of books or education, so- 
called. The government object in all Indian 
educational work should be that out of the 
Indian —a consumer and wanderer — there may 
come a citizen and producer, an element of 
help to the nation instead of aburden. Are we 
succeeding ? As I consider the long list of 
those who have been more or less educated at 
Carlisle, and now are doing well as farmers, 
stock-raisers, clerks, teachers, mechanics, law- 
yers, and nurses, and many as trusted em- 
ployees at agencies and elsewhere, I can say 
emphatically, that large, complete, and speedy 
success is assured, especially if we will quit 
making our education of young Indians a con- 
tribution to tribal autonomy, and make it a 
feeder to our national energies.” 

115,938, total number of persons educated in 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania since the 
establishment of the first. $2,301,379, total 
cost of normal schools to the state for thirty- 
eight years. This is a little over nineteen dol- 
lars for each person educated, whether they at- 
tended one, two, three, or four years. 10,055, 
total numberof normal school graduates in thirty- 
eight years. 3,190, number of normal school 
graduates still teaching in the state — about 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. 3,790, num- 
ber of teachers now teaching in the state ( not 
graduates ) educated in the normal schools. 
7,160, total number of normal trained teachers 
now in service in the public schools. 1,600, 
number of normal trained teachers estimated to 
be teaching in private schools, colleges, and 
normal schools. 700, number of normal trained 
teachers estimated to be teaching in schools out- 
side of the state. 9,690, total number of Penn- 
sylvania normal trained teachers now in the 
teaching profession. It is believed that no 
other state in the Union can show such a record 
for her normal schools. It costs Pennsylvania 
a mere pittance to do this great work, most of 
the expense being paid by the persons educated. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The second number in the second volume of 
**Collections of the Berkshire’ Historical and 
Scientific Society” has been issued from the 
press of the Sun Printing Company of Pittsfield. 
The pamphlet forms a valuable and interesting 
addition to the literature of the society. It 
contains a long article on the history of paper 
making, from the pen of ex-Governor Byron 
Weston of Dalton; also articles on the Allen 
family, the Louisiana purchase, the Episcopal 
church in Berkshire county, and an article by 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Lawrence of Stockbridge, on the 
origin of the name Berkshire. The pamphlet 
will prove very instructive to those who are in 
the slightest interested in the history of the 
county in which they live. It should have a 
wide circulation. 

The Boston school board election is attracting 
unusual attention this year. The Republicans 
made the serious mistake of leaving off the 
ticket Isaac F. Paul, one of the most profes- 
sional members of the board, and Dr. Caroline 
E. Hastings, a courageous educational reformer. 
The only explanation offered for this omission 
was the fact that the two were rarely in accord 


I do not hesitate 


to say that your Bookkeeping is the 
most perfect work on that subject I 
ever examined, — MABEL M. TAYLOR 
Female Seminary, Steubenville, Ohio, 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO. 
Boston Depository, Boston School Supply Co. 


The Springfield Republican 


THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journal 
Devoted to the Interests of the People. 


The Springfield Republican is a New England 

institution recognized and respected throughout 
the world. It is published every morning of the 
year in one of the chief centres of business and 
culture in interior New England. 
The Republican has always had a high cOn- 
ception of the functions and obligations of the 
modern newspaper, and it seeks strenuously to 
live up to its ideals. In its daily and weekly 
chronicle of the news it exercises broad intelli- 
gence, wise discrimination, and unflagging enter- 
prise. It presents the news with fairness and 
independence, recognizing no obligation except 
the high duty to its readers. Its editorial com- 
ments and discussions are the work of trained 
and thoughtful writers, whose single purpose is 
to find and present the truth in the interest of 
all the people. ; 

The Republican’s superior mechanical equip- 
ment and news connections and facilities enable 
it to present all of the news,— local, political, 
commercial, sporting, foreign, general, — with 
the fullness and promptness that characterize the 
metropolitan press. The paper is constructed 
primarily for the benefit of its readers, and while 
every reasonable effort is made to render the 
announcements of its advertisers attractive and 
valuable, the interest and satisfaction of the 
readers are never lost sight of in the arrange- 
ment of its pages and columns. 

The literary features and miscellaneous read- 
ing afforded by the Republican give it peculiar 
value as a newspaper for the family. Special 
attention is devoted both to the higher interests 
and to the practical affairs which concern women. 
Liberal space is given to book reviews and no- 
tices, also to art, dramatic and musical news 
and criticism. Many original stories, written 
exclusively for the Republican, are published. 
Interesting letters of travel, special correspond- 
ence from Boston and Washington, original and 
selected poetry, and choice extracts from the 
best sources of current literature, help to enrich 
the columns of the paper. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN. 


The Sunday Republican has been notably im- 
proved and strengthened during the past year, 
and now provides its readers more abundantly 
than ever before with varied and excellent enter- 
tainment and instruction for the day of rest, 
besides giving them the news in most attractive, 
readable, and convenient form. The Sunday 
Republican appeals especially to the tastes and 
interests of the New England audience. Its lit- 
erature is wholesome and elevating, as well as 
thoroughly interesting. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains its reputa- 
tion as the best weekly review of American life 
anywhere published. It presents in compact 
form and convenient arrangement all the impor- 
tant news of the week, with special regard for 
New England news. It contains the chief edito- 
rials and literary features from the seven daily 
issues, carefully and attractively arranged. It 
has a special departmentof agricultural matters 
and always a bright and readable story. It is 
an ideal newspaper for the family of the New 
England farmer, while it also interests and at- 
tracts thoughtful and intelligent people every- 
where who wish to keep in touch with New 
England news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATHS. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: $8 a year; $2 
a quarter; 70 cents a month; 18 cents a week; 
3 cents a copy. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: $2 a year; 
$1 for six months; 5 cents a copy. 

THE WEEKLY REFUBLICAN: 81 a year; 
50 cents for six months; 3 cents a copy. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for 
one month to those who wish to try it. New 
subscribers to the Weekly for 1896 will receive 
the paper free for the balance of 1895. 


All subscriptions payable in advance. 
Specimen copies free. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE THXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Senp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643E.) 


upon public measures, and to place both in | hospitality, its cherished culture, its earnest 


nomination would offend the friends of each 
and to drop both could do no more. Silly as 
such an argument is, it seems to have had its 
weight, although the great body of citizens saw 
merits which these devoted public servants had 
in common. The Democrats promptly nomi- 
nated Mr. Paul, and the women, Dr. Hastings, 
and both would have been easily elected if left 
to their respective merits. Mr. Paul is sure of 
an election if the Democrats do not cut him, 
and all but two names upon the ticket, as it is 
currently reported they will do; and Dr. Hast- 
ings would have been elected but for a stupend- 
ously stupid public utterance by some of her 
professed friends, who demanded the removal of 
the three leading educational men in the school 
department. Fortunately for Dr. Hastings, the 
demand appeared in a not-generally-read publi- 
cation, otherwise her vote would have been 
slaughtered. As it is she will lose thousands of 
votes in consequence. The Journat will hold 
the press fora line on the editorial page an- 
nouncing the result regarding the school board 
election. 

The New England Association of Educa- 
tional Workers is doing great work this sea- 
son. It meets monthly all through the school 
year, at the English high school building. This 
year it is devoting itself exclusively to the sub- 
ject of geography. The meeting last Saturday 
was one of the most successful educational 
gatherings in the history of Boston. There was 
a remarkable exhibit of appliances for teaching 
geography, under the general supervision of 
Maurice White of the Lincoln school, Boston. 
In the forenoon there were addresses by F. F. 
Murdock of the Bridgewater normal school, 
and W. S. Monroe, recently returned from 
Germany. Mr. Monroe spoke of the teaching 
of geography in Germany, of which he speaks 
in high praise, though he discounts much of 
the miscellaneous praise of the German teach- 
ing... In the afternoon Arthur C. Boyden of 
Bridgewater and C. B. Scott of Oswego spoke 
of the use and abuse of nature study in connec- 
tion with the teaching of geography. Each of 
the four addresses was a masterly effort, and 
itis worthy of note that the entire corps of 
teachers in Boston and vicinity is in the heartiest 
sympathy with these progressive ideas, and this 
spirit of hard work. J. O. Norris of the high 
school is president of the association. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The schools of Johnston are preparing for a 
musical festival designed to demonstrate their 
proficiency in music. 

According to Superintendent Tarbell s last re- 
port, the enrollment of the Providence schools 
is as follows: High school, 1,432; grammar 
schools, 5,032; primary schools, 12,661; spe- 
cial schools, 145; kindergarten schools, 522; 
total, 19,787. While the high school has gained 
nearly one hundred, the total enrollment is 
more than 300 less than last year. 

Pawtucket is to have a kindergarten cottage, 
built after plans by Superintendent Fisher and 


Architect Humes. 


STATE TEACHERS. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
opened its fifty-first annual meeting at 10 
o’clock Friday morning, November 29, in the 
English high school building, Worcester. There 


was a large attendance of teachers from differ- 


ent sections of the state. The committee of ar- 


rangements prepared to accommodate between 


500 and 600. 

John T. Dugan, M.D., 
school committee of Worcester, gave 
dress of welcome. : 

President Bruce, in his response to the kind 
words of welcome spoken, said that they were 
a happy illustration of the blessed utterance, 
‘* Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” ‘Through you, sir, the heart of 
the commonwealth ‘out of its abundance 
bringeth forth good things for us,—its generous 


vice-chairman of the 
the ad- 


sincerity, its cordial recognition.” 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of the 
schools of Boston, spoke on ‘‘ Moral Training 
in Our Common Schools.” 

Professor E. Harlow Russell of the state 
normal school spoke on ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Child Study.” 

In the high school section, on Friday after- 
noon, James Jenkins, principal of the English 
high school of Worcester, gave an essay on 
‘* An Ideal Business Course for High Schools.’’ 

Mr. Jenkins submitted the following as a sug- 
gestion for a business course for the secondary 
school : — 

A COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Hours 
English language and literature..............+se+eeee 3 


Commercial geography and physiography........... 3 

Penmanship, business 1 

DERWING, ODGIODAL 1 
SECOND YEAR, 

Hours. 

English language and literature. 3 

Mediz Val and modern 


French or German...........- 
Plane geometry..... 
Advanced algebra. 
Penmanship, business 1 
Drawing, 1 
THIRD YEAR, 


English language and 
English 30 weeks 
Civil 10 weeks 
Bookkeeping, including penmanship, commercial 
and industrial arithmetic, business forms and 


French, German, or 4 
History and principles of commerce................. 2 
Drawing, soos 1 


*Stenography may be substituted for bookkeeping 
by those who desire to continue French or German. 


FOURTH YEAR, 


Hours. 
English language and literature. 
American history and civil government........ 4 
Political 


Comme’ Cial law..... 
French, German, Spanish, stenography, advanced 

bookkeeping, or biology (any two) 
Drawing, optional... 

In the grammar school section much interest 
was manifested. A. W. Edson, agent of the 
state board of education, spoke on ‘‘ Depart- 
mental Teaching,” and Miss Anna E. Hill, 
supervisor of penmanship in the Springfield 
public schools, and author of ‘‘The Educa- 
tional System of Penmanship,” read a paper on 
‘¢Methods of Teaching Penmanship in Gram- 
mar Schools.” 

The closing session of the association was 
held, Saturday, in the English high school 
building. 

Charles R. Skinner, LL.D., state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for New York, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Present Educational Needs.”’ 

‘‘ Manual Training; Its Educational Value,” 
was considered by Superintendent of Schools 
T. M. Balliet of Springfield. 

At the meeting Friday night, Rev. B. L. Whit- 
man, D.D., president of Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on ‘‘ Modern Teach- 
ing and Its Service.” 

No abstract can do justice to these and other 
excellent papers and addresses given at this 
meeting. Superintendent Balliet’s paper has 
already been published in full in the news- 
papers, and other papers will appear in the 
future. 

Principal Charles S. Chapin of the Fitchburg 
high school, speaking on “ The Teacher in the 
Community,” said in part : — ' 

No teacher can read what literature has said 
of his profession without a keen sense of humili- 
ation. He is generally represented as pedan- 
tic, ignorant, despotic, cringing, or innocent 
and gullible. He is held up to scorn or to pity. 

We are emerging from the shabby condition 
in which teaching has long existed, but even 
now the teacher receives but a tithe of the 
genuine regard to which he is entitled by the 
nobility of his work, the devotion of his efforts, 
and his professional skill. If any one doubts 
the law status of teaching in the public mind, 


he has only to read an article in the October 
Forum. No editor would dare say of other 
callings what is there alleged of the teacher 
with brutal frankness. 

For the low standing of his profession, the 
teacher is himself chiefly to blame. 

The German teacher prepares for his work by 
a university course as thorough as that pursued 
by the lawyer or physician. Only one-third of 
our grammar and primary teachers have any 
adequate preparation for their work. Even of 
high school teachers but few over one-half are 
college graduates. 

No teacher should be allowed to assume the 
principalship of a grammar school, or any posi- 
tion in a high school, who is not a college gradu- 
ate. There should be a distinct normal schocl 


.| for the training of those who wish to teach in 


secondary schools. 
Another obstacle to professional standing is 
the teacher’s isolation from public view. All 


4] other professional men are much in the gaze of 


the public. Except when some unlucky mis- 
take or showy parade attracts public attention, 
the teacher practices this difficult art unnoted 
and unknown. 

The nature of the teacher’s work tends to in- 
tensify this isolation. He lives in the world of 
books, measures men and things by a literary 
standard, and if he does not become a visionary 
and an impractical man, has at least the repu- 
tation of being such. 

Lack of interest in local and contemporaneous 
affairs is one of the greatest defects of our pro- 
fession. Some time ago, one of the oldest New 
England cities formed a good government club. 
It was strictly non-partisan. However, though 
the city was famous for its schools and teachers, 
no teacher’s name was found among the scores 
of prominent men who became active in the 
club. It was because no teacher had shown 
enough interest in his own city to do anything 
for its progress. The teacher must become 
more than a teacher. The prosperity of the 
town or city in which he lives should interest 
him as much as it does any citizen. He should 
not avoid society. He needs the tonic of a 
large association with men and women. In 
contact with his fellow-men will be found the 
best corrective for the tendency of the teacher’s 
profession to make him a visionary. There is 
no honorable activity, ‘party politics excepted, 
in which the teacher may not engage with 


profit to himself, advantage to his profession, 
and satisfaction to the community. 

Teachers have it in their own hands to ele- 
vate their profession. A professional standing 
will be followed by larger salaries, improved 
tenure of office, better teachers, and better 
schools. 

The following-named officers were elected: 
President, Walter S. Parker of Boston; vice- 
presidents, Walter P. Beckwith of Adams. 
Albert L. Batchelder of Lowell, Frederick §. 
Cutter of Cambridge, Frank F. Murdock of 
Bridgewater, Mrs. Julia M. Dewey of North 
Adams, Edwin 8S. Thayer of Fall River, Clar- 
ence F, Carroll of Worcester, Alvin F. Pease 
of Northampton, Jacob O. Sanborn of Hing- 
ham, Elizabeth G. Melcher of Boston, Paul H. 
Hanus of Cambridge, Mary MecSkimmon of 
Brookline, Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, J. C. 
Greenough of Westfield, Samuel Thurber of 
Boston; secretary, George E. Gay of Malden; 
assistant secretaries, Miss Bessie FE. Howes of 
Worcester, Albert W. Bacheler of Gloucester, 
Gertrude B. Emory of Lynn; treasurer, Henry 
Whittemore of Waltham; councillors, James 
S. Barrell of Cambridge, George H. Danforth 
of Westfield, George I. Aldrich of Newton, 
Sarah Fuller of Boston, Charles W. Parmenter 
of Cambridge, Eben H. Davis of Chelsea, 
Wallace C. Boyden of Boston, Ruth G. Rich of 
Boston, J. G. Edgerly of Fitehburg, Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall of Worcester, Samuel Fuller of 
Boston, O. B. Bruce of Lynn. 


SPECIAL. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for a// the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price): 

1. One Month's Scholarship,any dep't........ 

2. Bixler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80 p... 
3. Bivler’s Pocket Manual, cloth. 25 
4. Business Penman, month!y, 9712, 12p., lyr. .25 


5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address... 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, ete........+ 2.00 


Ad, Outfit, brings you customers 1.00 
All above 8 items for ®1. Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free, Your name, please, 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price, Sample Copies, postpaid, 50 Cents. 


seven to twelve lessons. 


and physics. 


himself. 


59 Fifth Avenue, 


Simple Lessons inthe 
Study of Nature. 


By ISABELLA G. OAKLEY. 


Miss OAK ey has selected thirteen subjects, giving to each a chapter of from 
These subjects would seem at the first glance to have 
been selected somewhat at random, as they range from feathers to seeds, from 
burning a candle to examining a cat’s teeth. 
Looking closer, however, we see that every subject is such that it can easily 
be examined in the classroom; that there is a gradually increasing call upon the 
pupil for the collection of facts, and for drawing conclusions from them; that 
not only are the observing and reasoning faculties trained, but starting points 
are given and the curiosity awakened for the study of familiar botany, zodlogy, 


The language of the book is clear and simple, and the new facts are mostly 
brought out by questions which the pupil must (and which he can) answer for 
To be able to see what one /ooks at ; then to tell about it readily in correct, 
clear, simple language, is a very valuable, and a too neglected object of education. 
We have not seen a work which with so little pretension is as well adapted to 
produce this result as the little book of Miss Oakley’s. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, Publisher, 


New York City. 
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nerves 


Neuralgia is often nothing 
but the prayer of a nerve 
for food. Sciatica is an- 
other obstinate nerve 
trouble often resisting treat- 
ment for weeks at a time. 
Repeated attacks of neu- 
ralgia of the stomach are 
followed by marked de- 
crease in vitality. Chronic 
rheumatism, with rigid 
muscles, stiff joints, and a 
dibilitated system, is often 
associated with ascrofulous 
condition. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver oil, with hypophos- 
phites, supplies nourish- 
ment, nerve tonics, and al- 
teratives. The cod-liver oil 
furnishes the food, and the 
valuable medicinal agents 
which always exist in that 
oil give needed strength 
to the weakened nervous 
system. 


- Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York, 50c. and $1.00 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal by 
far surpasses, both in literary and artistic excel- 
lence, any previous issue of that popular maga- 
zine. Conspicuous among the contributors are 
ex-President Harrison, who gives the introduc- 
tory paper of the series he is preparing upon 
‘* This Country of Ours”; Mrs. Mary Ander- 


son de Navarro, who most interestingly tells of 
‘*My First Appearance on the Stage”; and 
Mary E. Wilkins, who gives the first of ‘* Neigh- 
borhood Types” papers. Rudyard Kipling’s 
latest and best romance, ‘‘ William the Con- 
queror,”’ is begun in the Christmas Journal, as 
is Julia Magruder’s new novelette, 
Violet,” which Charles Dana Gibson has illus- 
trated, while Mrs. Burton Harrison’s fascinat- 
ing story, ‘*The Holiday Dance at Worros- 
quoyacke,” is delightfully concluded. Edward 
W. Bok editorally discusses the South and 
Southern people, directs attention to ‘‘ An Evil 
of the Holidays,” chats upon ‘‘ A Young Christ- 
mas” and ‘‘ Young Men and Evening Work.” 
Dr. Parkhurst talks strongly in condemnation 
of ‘*The Passion of Money Getting”; Heze- 
kiah Butterworth tells ‘‘ How Longfellow Wrote 
His Best-Known Poems,” and Robert J. Bur- 
dette humorously and pointedly treats of 
‘¢ Wasting Other People’s Time.” Aside from 
the usual departments and talks about fashions 
in feminine attire, there is a daintily illustrated 
article, ‘‘ Attractive Dinner Cards,” which out- 
lines the art of dinner-giving; also instructions 
in Christmas decorations for churches, talks of 
Christmas gifts, receipts for candies and pud- 
dings, suggestions for needlework, parties, and 
games. ‘‘An Ideal Kitchen” and ‘* A $3,500 
Suburban Home,” both illustrated, are es- 
pecially useful articles; the latter gives all the 
plans and details of construction, and is by a 
practical architect. - Philadelphia: The Curtis 
Publishing Company. $1.00 per year. 


—In Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
December Hon. David A. Wells foilows the 
introductory paper of his series on “ Principles 
of Taxation” with a very instructive account of 
‘*The Comparatively Recent Tax Experiences 
of the Federal Government of the United States.” 


In one of the illustrated articles of this number 
Professor G. Frederick Wright presents “*‘ New 
Evidence of Glacial Man in Ohio,” which con- 
sists in the finding of a stone knife imbedded in 
glacial gravel near Steubenville. Professor 
James Sully shows us childhood ‘‘ On the Side 
of Law,” giving much evidence of an instinct 
for order and regularity in the child. ‘* The 
Anatomy of Speed Skating” is by Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie, giving the physical measurements of 
several champion skaters with pictures of the 
men. Herbert Spencer continues his series on 
Professional Institutions.” Professor W. k. 
Newbold contributes a psychological study of 
‘“‘Suggestibility, Automatism, and Kindred Phe- 
nomena.” The Dean of Montreal writes on 
‘* Sir John Lubbock and the Religion of Sav- 
ages.” Under the title ‘‘Professor Forbes on 
Harnessing Niagara,” some intemperate utter- 
ances of an English engineer are criticised by 
Ernest A. LeSuer. ‘‘ Health Experiments in 
the French Army” is an account, by Stoddard 
Dewey, of sanitary regulations that have been 
found beneficial. In ‘‘ Prehistoric Engineering 
at Lake Copias,” an illustrated account of an- 
cient Greek drainage works is given by John 
D. Champlin. The question ‘‘Has immigration 
increased population?” is asked by Sidney G. 
Fisher, and the opposite answer to what most 
persons would expect is given. Other articles 
are: ‘‘Among the Cannibal Islands,’ by Laenas 
G. Weld; ‘* Miracles in French Canada,” by 
Edward Farrer; ‘‘ Insects’ Eggs” (illustrated), 
by M. V. Brandicourt; ‘‘ Sketch of David Dale 
Owen (with portrait); ‘‘ Why the Sea is Salt,” 
by G. W. Littlehales; and ‘‘A Natural Paper 
Mill,” by Virgil G. Eaton. Interesting briefer 
articles fill the several departments. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a num- 
ber; $5.00 a year. 


—The December Arena has an excellent table 
of contents. A portrait of Richard T. Ely is 
the frontispiece, followed by ‘‘ Personal Recol- 
lections of America’s Seven Great Poets.” The 
articles of the series are: Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
‘*A Morning with Lowell”; Rev. John W. Chad- 


wick, ‘‘Emerson”’; Frank B. Sanborn, ‘‘Emer- 
son in his Home”; Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
‘‘Oliver Wendell Holmes”; Mary B. Claflin, 
“John Greenleaf Whittier’; Henrietta S. 
Nahmer, ‘‘ William Cullen Bryant.” Henry 
Gaullieur writes of ‘‘ The Wonders of Hypno- 
tism as Recently Demonstrated by Leading 
French Scientists.” Professor George D. Her- 
ron, on the ‘* Opportunity of the Church in the 
Present Social Crisis.” The paper on ‘‘ Gov- 
ernmental Control of the Telegraph” is by Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, of the University of 
Wisconsin; Justice Walter Clark, LL.D., of 
‘*The Supreme Bench of North Carolina”; and 
Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan on ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Theosophy.” Helen H. Gardener answers 
the question, ‘“‘ Shall Women Vote?” James 
L. Cowles treats of ‘‘ Equality of Opportunity : 
How to Secure It"; Professor Frank Parsons, 
of ‘‘Municipal Lighting”; B. O. Flower sketches 
the ‘* Life of Sir Thomas More,”—a biographi- 
eal sketch; and Hon. John Davis, ‘‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte (IV.)”; Baylis M. Dawson sees ‘‘A 
Vision”; Will Allen Dromgoole, ‘‘'The Valley 
Path,” — opening chapters of a serial of Ten- 
nessee life. With the December issue, the 
Arena is reduced in price to twenty-five cents 
per copy and to $3.00 per year; but this reduc- 
tion in price is accompanied by no diminution 
in the excellence of this great liberal, progres- 
sive, and reformative review ; indeed, this issue 
is exceptionally strong. Boston: The Arena 
Company. 


— Art Education has been entirely remodeled. 
The title page design is a strong work of art by 
Harper R. Hunter, designer to Tiffany’s. The 
cover effect is fully up to the standard of the 
highest class art journals of the day. The 
inside paper is of the finest of ‘‘ wood cut,” 
which brings out the exquisite half-tone en- 
gravings to the best advantage. The frontis- 
piece of the first number of the ‘‘ Complete 
Edition,” as the new form is called, is an excel- 
lent reproduction of Turner’s ‘“* Venice,” which, 
with the historical sketch appended, enables 
the teacher at a distance from museums of art 
to give her pupils an insight into the work of 
this great master of landscape painting. This 
number is devoted mainly to a résumé of the 
summer conventions of art and manual training 


teachers, including portraits of several leaders 
in manu-mental lines of work. There is also 
much of news and personal nature relating to 
teachers and schools in this field, and a strong 
editorial on the subject of examination ques- 
tions in drawing for teachers. 

The editorial staff now consists of the follow- 
ing: James Clell Witter, editor and manager ; 
associates, Henry T. Bailey, state director of 
drawing, Massachusetts ; Walter 8. Goodnough, 
director of drawing, Brooklyn public schools ; 
and Charles A. Bennett, professor of manual 
training, Teachers’ College, New York city. 
The magazine is now published in two editions, 
—the ‘Method Edition,” at 75 cents, devoted 
to methods of teaching drawing and kindred 
arts; and the ‘‘Complete Edition,” at $1.50, 
devoted to art education in its broadest sense. 
New York: The J. C. Witter Company, 853 
Broadway. 


— The complete novel in the December issue 
of Lippincott’s is the ‘‘ Old Silver Trail,” by Mary 
E. Stickney. It deals with Colorado mining life, 
with strikes, plots, and various underground 
proceedings, as well as with scenery and moun- 
tain breezes. ‘+ English Medieval Life” is 
pleasantly described by Alvan F. Sanborn, and 
* Athletic Sports of Ancient Days,’ appropos 
of the coming revival of the Olympic games at 
Athens, by Thomas James de la Hunt. Lyman 
Horace Weeks gives an account of *‘ Japanese 
Sword-Lore.” As a pendant to these foreign 
topics, William Cecil Elam tells of ‘* Gunning 
for Gobblers in Virginia,” and Lawrence Irwell 
of “Orchids.” Under the title of ‘‘ Opposing 
View-Points,” Frederic M. Bird considers the 
question whether editor and contributor are 
natural enemies. 


— Outing for December is a pleasant blend- 
ing of good fiction and breezy sketches of sport, 
adventure, and travel in many lands. Two ex- 
cellent complete stories are, ‘‘A River Be- 
tween,” by Florence Guertin, and ‘+ Charlie,”’ 
by R. Bergengren. In ‘‘Skating,” Ed. W. 
Sandys points the way to the graceful mastery 
of the steel blades. Other valuable features 
are ‘Hunting the Caiman”; *‘ An Outing in 
Labrador,” by R. G. Taber; ‘*‘ Caribou Hunt- 
ing,” by the late E. P. Rogers; ‘* Salmon Fish- 
ing on Snake River”; ‘‘Lenz’s World Tour 
Awheel,” and ‘‘On the Frontier Service,” by 
Lieutenant G. W. Van Deusen. Among many 
beautiful illustrations are several by Frederick 
Remington. 


— William M. King, ex-chief of seed division 
of United States department of agriculture, 
writes voluntarily to the editor of the American 
Agriculturist as follows: ‘‘As a comfort pro- 
ducer and fuel saver, I can assure the readers 


of the American Agriculturist that the Roches- 
ter Radiator, which I have thoroughly tested, is 
all that it is recommended to be.”’ More valu- 
able testimony to the merits of this article 
which we are advertising could scarcely be ob- 
tained. 


—Christmas gifts for men, a Christmas mar- 


ket, and Christmas suggestions of various kinds 


appear in the number of J/arper’s Bazar for 
December 7. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


> 

New England Magazine for December; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Chautauquan for December; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The Forum for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum, Publishing Company. 

Popular Science Monthly for December; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Z£electic for December; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton, 

The Fly Leaf for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: W. B. Harte, 269 St. Botolph street. 

The Cosmopolitan for December ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York, 

Education for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston, 

Book Reviews for December ; terms, 50 cents a year, 
New York: Macmilllan & Co. 

The Homiletic Review for December; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York 

he Pall Mall Magazine for December ; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 
he Educational Review for December; terms, 

$3.00 a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for December ; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


ATLANTA 


AT THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Expense Not to 


Exceed $57.00. 


thoroughly enjoyable outing. 
ALL EXPENSES from Boston to Atlanta 


will be reduced to $55.00 or less. 


H. C. PARKER, 
Reading, Mass. 


C. A. ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


Mr. A. E, Winsuip has arranged for an excursion to Atlanta, stopping over at points 
of historic and scenic interest. Mr. H. C.’PARKER of Dwight School, Boston, and Mr. 
C. S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be associated with Mr. Winship in making this a 


and back to Boston, iucluding stop-overs — 


except eating in Atlanta — will not exceed $57.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 
For particulars address 


A. E. Winsuip, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America : 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal........-- Denver, Col. 
Educational Review...........--+ New York, N. Y. 
lowa Normal Monthly...........- Dubuque, lowa. 
Michigan Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............+++ Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal...........- Bloomington, 111. 


Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 


School Bulletin..... Syracuse, N.Y. 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
Texas School Journal,...........- Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute. ..............New York, N.Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


Canton’s reading circle numbers eighty-seven 
members. Teachers throughout the state are 
taking hold of reading circle work as never 
before. Miss Helen McGregor has resigned 
her position in the East Liverpool high school, 
and will teach Greek in a school at Willoughby 
near Cleveland.—Ohio Paper. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall throat 
inflammations and for 
asthma. Consumptives 
will invariably derive 
benefit from its use, as it 
quickly abatesthe cough, 
renders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissues. 
There is a large percent- 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to be con- 
sumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic 
' cold or deep seated cough 
often aggravated by catarrh. For catarrh use Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Both remedies are pleasant to use. 
Cream Balm, 50c, per bottle; Pineola Balsam, 25c. ; 
at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will deliver on 
receipt of amount. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


MP2 


~ 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
_W Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w 


J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies 


letters calling for : 
Two, on ng teachers on short notice came to us on the same day. (1) Principal Wilson 


Title. A 
uthor. Publ i 
Burnet. American Book Co., been obliged to give u werk hate at ome one to fill her Wo 
A Pocket History of the Presidents.. “ ‘90 tact, and a good disciplinarian: and if we can ion 
Harper’s Round Table for nd, A. D. F. Randolph & Co.,N.Y. you one who could go out into society and meet peo le, We will the (ter entirely to you amd let 
A House Boat on the B: Harper & Bros., N. Y. 3.50 isfle Us the best one you can on such a short notice. Send us the b stone you can, and we will De sate 
“ “ 1.25] we This was not difficult. We have sent a good many teachers te "Chest the 
Means and Ends of 4 1.00} toa they want. We telegraphed 1 sulting he ras to her fitness for the place, 
Spalding. A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00] be candidate to come here, and after con- S U D D EN and het i sire for it, engaged her, ohe 
France in the 19th heeler, “ 1.25 the next Monday. (2) Superintendent Davis wrote f Bennington, Vt, : "Next week we must 
Whiffs from Wild Meadows. “ “ “ 2.50 of all's new of our high school, to fill vacancy caused by sudden 
Poems of the Farm................ Lee & Shepard, Boston. meet It will require a woman of fine tact and executive ability te he messfull 
Poe by Eastman. “ 2.501 not algebra, English literature, and botany. Miss R.’s wos he 
Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature ake. “ “ 50 _ W dollars per week, however. Can y ick out the right woman? She wi rtaimly I 
A Century of German Lyrics English Literature. .... White, Ginn & Co., Boston. 110 engaged for another year if reasonably satisfactor Pace War 
German Historical Prose Frieligrath(Tr.).Fred A. Stokes Co.,N. Y. 1.00 | of securing a teacher who will stay with us We ve the VACA N C ES 
Beary Holt & Co., N.Y. ‘80 your hands.”” We had the right woman. but it took rastosalary. She 
Mittin & Co., Boston. 1.00] at $700. These school boards understand the advantages Leones. ary. She began 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| US. HE COULDN’T SAY. 


TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 


The Lady—* Is this novel a fit one for my 
daughter to read?” 

The Salesman—‘ Idon’t know. I am not ac- 
quainted with your daughter.” —Life. 


A QUESTION OF TIME. 
I kissed her at ten, 
For she said that I might— 
We were children, when 
I kissed her at ten. iain 


It is years since then, , ‘* And did he say he remembered me, when I 
But ’twas only last night was a girl?”’ POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 
I ye at ten— “No; he said he remembered you when he 
or she said that I might. was a boy.” —Life. those with Dut 
r an ose without 


positions. 


—Henry B. Culver, in Life. 


She grasped the bar, arranged her skirts child hile 

‘ } I ’ L Teething, with perfect success O ? This explains 
With dainty little tucks and flirts, It chi O n an cho ] 

8 the child, softens the gums, allays all why some va- 

Pains, cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, are naturally made now for Jan, Ist. Available teachers ready to take 

and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether choad weite to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 


A whirl of wheels, a swerve, and sway, or other is MERICAN 
And from the road-bed where she | 7 every Of the word. 
She realized in full degree eed Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing and FOREICN wt EFACHERS’ AGENC Yeosetorl, ané Families 
The climax of her prophecy. Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Gall on or address” aa 
—Richmond Dispatch. a Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


comes IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


A FALSE DIAGNOSIS. 
The Teacher—‘* What are the two things neces- EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


La grippe is confounded by man ersons : 
with a attack of whieh some | to baption? Ashburton P! 0 | 
, Plo 4 urton PI. 7 ve. 5 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 120% So. 8 St. 242 re Ss 
respects, resembles the former. These individ- — Girl Please, sir, water and a baby.” Boston, Mass. | “New York." Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | 4] Angeles Gar” ieee De. 
uals suffer severely with pain about the fore-|~/“* Minneapolis, Minn. 
head, eyes, and ears, with soreness in throat 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
and stoppage of the nasal passages, and, in PROGRESS. 9 
Pre are incapacitated for work of any kind for In times gone by we have sung hymns T H E BRID GE T E A C H E R S A GENCY 
These are catarhal "Yu know that, my good sr 
4 sed with the bes But from present indications Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


We'll soon be singing hers.—Life. THE COLORADO TE CHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Tere Pe Assists Teachers in obtaining 
t Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
Teachers seeking Ghangeat B. RUGGLES & CO. 


and those wishing a change at ; 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. : 


= THe WesTeERN Bureau oF EbucaATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South, 
| For further information address 


Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency, KFACH ERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


nes oe Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 


3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for | and renting uf school property. 

high-grade positions in Penn-; est references 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. F 


Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


Now is the best time to subscribe 


FOR THE 


| Fournal of Lducaton, 
A. E, WINSHIP, Eprror, BECAUSE 


Weekly : $2.50 a year. 
New Subscribers 


Will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches 
us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the FIRST 
OF JANUARY FREE, and a full year’s subscription to January, 


1897, 
” All for $2.50. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been 
quick to take advantage of this offer in the past, and doubtless 


many thousands more will wish to do so. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, | Q7HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
mantine thie Journal 


Teachers Wanted. | mo. 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


WI N S H | P 


for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
“THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY ARKIN OUNTON, LLD., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Pi.D., THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. at 
W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., anc 


AND THE NEW.” sg staniey Hau, io. REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. |) 


BY 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL, 
WITH DEBATE. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


22000000004 
220000000 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


A Companion Pamphlet to the “ Report of Committee of Fifteen.” 


Paper. Price 10 cents, postpaid, 


pe When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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New Christmas 


Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT’S NEW BOOK. 


Books. 


Fascinating 
Music 


than is commonly 


‘‘New Harvard Song Book ” 


He can tell an adventure as well as Mayne Reid; paint an historical picture as graphi- The latest collection of college songs published. 


“ Dr. Wright is master of a style peculiarly fitted for his purpose. f . 
the most striking additions to knowledge, taking an occasional tilt at some formida le The best examples obtainable of the distinctly mod- 


> , Z ac e 
Those who know most about Palmyra and Zenobia acknowledg ern college song up to date. 92 pages, 35 songs. 


scholar just to keep things lively. : 
that this is the standard work on the theme —one which can never be ignored when the subject is discussed. Dr. Wright has neglected no source of informa- Faser ts setenpek enh akibh, 


OXLEY (J. MACDONALD). In the Wilds of the 
West Coast. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, author 
of * Diamond Rock,” ‘“ Up Among the Ice Floes,” 
etc. 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, and 
fully illustrated, $1.50. 

“J. Macdonald Oxley knows how to write for boys... . 
It is a fresh, bright, enjoyable book, and no boy into 
whose hands it falls will be willing to lay it aside fill he 
has finished the last chapter.”—7he Literary World. 

“The book is a good one for boys.””— Sunday School 
Times. 

MY STRANGE RESCUE, and Other Stories of 
Sport and Adventure in Canada. 12mo, cloth extra, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

“Will delight both boys and girls.”"—". ¥. Times. 
BORIS, THE BEAR HUNTER. A Story of Peter 

the Great and His Times. By Frep WISHAW, au- 

thor of “Out of Doors in Tsarland,” etc.  Illus- 
trated by W.S. Stacey. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25 

“ The right kind of a book fora boy—doing for the Rus- 
sia of Peter the Great and the times before St. Petersburg 
was built what Mayne Reid and Cooper have done for the 
American Indians.”"— Presbyterian. 

“ A breezy, lively tale of adventure, and the boys will 
relish it.”—TZhe Congregationalist. 


A LOST ARMY. By FRED WISHAW, author of 
‘* Boris, the Bear Hunter,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. 

Evelyn Everett-Green’s New Books. 

IN TAUNTON TOWN. A story of the Rebellion 
of James, Duke of Monmouth, in 1685. By E. 
EVERET?TT-GREEN, author of “ In the Days of Chiv- 
alry,” etc. &vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

“ There is no better way of conveying historical infor- 
mation to the minds of ‘the young than through a good 
story, and the book before us gives a clear idea of the 
times of the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth.” — Zhe 
Churchman. 

SHUT IN. A tale of the Wonderful Siege of Ant- 
werp in the Year 1585. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 
“This well-written story tells of the sufferings of the 

inhabitants of Antwerp during the siege by the Spaniards. 

One is shown the simple home life of the citizens, their 

steadfast piety, their endurance, and their noble nature. 

— Sunday Nchool Times. 

THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD. By 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 12mo0, cloth extra, 
$1.00. 

“The book is both interesting and instructive.” — Sun- 
day School Times. 


Heavy Paper, #1.00, Postpaid, 


**Good Old Songs’ 

EVIL MAY DAY. A story of 1517. By EVELYN 

Aescndies a ‘ Thousands sold. A treasure|book of over 100 songs 
which have been loved by several generations. 

THE LOST TREASURE OF Handsomely bound. 
Story of the Days of the Gunpowder Plot. By » . 00; ard 1.25; 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, author of ‘“ Wars of weary 
Roses,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. oth, Gilt, $2.00. 

MAUD MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE. A tale of) ongs— Old and New ”’ 
the Seventeenth By EVELYN EVERETT- Minstrel 
GREEN, author of “In the Days of Chivalry,” etc.| 102 songs. The most popular minstrel collection 


12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. extant. 
Heavy Paper, #1.00; Boards, %1.25; 


Cloth, Gilt, 2.00. 
**Choice Sacred Solos”’ 


Dr. Gordon Stables’ New Books. 


HOW JACK MACKENZIE WON HIS EPAU- 
LETTES. By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., C. M., 
Surgeon Royal Navy. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. Vol. I. 39 songs for and tomes. vet, 

, . . » 40 songs for alto, baritone, and bass. ade up of the 

AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP. A | pest modern sacred compositions. 

Story of the Stirring Times of Old. BY Gorpon B ds, $1.25; 
STABLES, M. D., R.N. With illustrations. 12mo, Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
Cloth, Gilt, 82.00. 


cloth extra, 80 cents. 
A good book for boys, giving glimpses of naval life dur- 73 
‘College Songs for Girls”’ 


ing the stirring times of the Napoleonic war. 


‘H- ; Seri Hi ical S econd Series in one volume. From the Farliest Times to the A 
TORCE-BEARERS OF MISTORY. A connected Series of Historical Sketches, Aret and seo Also in two parts, vol. 1, Homer to| The only collection of the kind published, includ- 


beginning of the French Revolution. By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. Bound in art linen, price, $1.50 
Luther, price 80 cents; vol. 2, from the Reformation to the Beginning of the French Revolution, price 80 cents, 


UNDER THE LONE STAR. By Herbert Hay- 
ENS. 8vO, cloth extra, illustrated, $2.00. 

LEAVES FROM AMIDDY’S LOG. By ARTHUR 
LEE KNIGHT, author of ‘Adventures of a Midship- 
mite,” ‘“* The Rajah of Monkey Island,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

KILGORMAN. A Story of Ireland in 1798. By 
TALBOT BAINES REED, author of “ Follow My 
Leader,” etc. Illustrated by John Williamson. 
With portrait, and an “In Memoriam” sketch of 
the author by John Sime. svo, cloth extra, $1.75. 
“A well-written story of adventure, and incidentally 

calls attention to the history of the time.” — Sunday 

School Times. 


IN FAR JAPAN. A Story of English Children. 
By Mrs. ISLA SITWELL, author of * The Golden 
oof.’ 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
An entertaining story of child-life in Japan. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for complete catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


AMPTHILL TOWERS. By ALBERT J. FOSTER, 
M. A., Vicar of Wooton, Bedfordshire, author of 
Robber Baron of Bedford Castle.” 12mo, 
cloth extra, 80 cents. 

“ Largely historical, and deals with the reign of Henry 

VIII. Itisa narrative constructed with some skill.”— 

The Congregationalist. 


LITTLE ORPHANS; or, The Story of Trud- 
chen and Darling. By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, 
author of ‘‘A Heroine of the Commonplace,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


“Just the book for a gift toa little girl.”— Christian In- 
telligencer. 

“Since Mrs. Gatty’s admirable stories we have not met 
with anything which has pleased us so much.— Zhe 
Churchman. 


33 East 17th Street, Union Square, New 


ing the best songs sung in the leading colleges for 


NONO; or, The Golden House. By author of | Women. 120 pages. 


“The Swedish Twins,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. Heavy Paper, %1.00, Postpaid. 
“Itis a book even adults will read with profit; bright, 


attractive, and interesting.”— Sunday School Library Bul- ** Moore's Trish Melodies ‘id 
letin. 
New edition of the poet's exquisite songs and 
PRINCESS LOUISE. A Tale of the Stuarts. By lyrics. 142 songs. Also a portrait and memoir of 
CRONA TEMPLE, author of ‘A Ferryman’s Boy,” | the author, with historical notes. Octavo size. 
etc. 18mo, cloth extra, 60 cents. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, #1.25; 
“avery interesting picture of the girlhood and last h, Gil 2.00. 
days of the youngest child of James IL. at St. Germain Cloth, Gilt, S 


in the days of Louis le Grand.”— Christian Intelligencer. Descriptive circulars of any of the above 


THE SECRET CAVE; or, The Story of Mis- | books sent free on application. 


tress Joan’s Ring. By Mrs. EMILIE SEARCH- 
FIELD. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


“Children will read it with interest.”—New York Ob- 


ent Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


York. 


A™> FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 


application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington et. Roston. 


47 East Tenth St., New York. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Old South Leaflets on Puritanism. 


Seven new leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hooper’s 
Letters to Bullinger ; 59, Sir John Eliot’s ‘ Apology for Soc- 
rates ’’; 60, Ship-money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech Against 
Strafford; 62, Cromwell’s Second Speech ; 63, ilton’s ‘“‘ Free 
Commonwealth”; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. Several earlier 
leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s ‘‘ Healing Ques- 
tion,” the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, the 
Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the People, the 
Instrument of Government, and Cromwell’s First Speech. 

All the leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. 
Price 5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, 


BOSTON. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Winter term opens December 31. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 


LENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 
ass. 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


HOLIDAY TOUR to WASHINGTON and ATLANTA, 


A special Holiday tour via Royal Blue Line leaves Boston for Washington, D. C., Thursday, Dec. 26. 
Trip occupies seven days, and rate covering hotel accommodations and every expense is but #23.00. On 
same date a party leaves Boston for the Atlanta Exposition, stopping at Philadelphia, Luray, Natural 
Bridge, Chattanooga, etc. Time occupied, ten days; rate, #58.00. Both parties personally conducted. 


For itineraries, address A. J. SIMMONS, N.E. 7. A, 


211 Washington St., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By WILLIAM FREELAND, A. B., Head-master of the Harvard School, New York City. 
320 pages, crown 8vo, $1.40* 


This book is intended for College preparation, for High Schools and Academies, and for Freshman 
work which does not extend into special subjects in Algebra. The course is concise, and so arranged that 
it can be covered in asingle year by students of seventeen or eighteen. The examples have been so selected 
and graded that the student will have no difficulty in proceeding, step by step, through the entire work. 


15 East 16th St., 
New York. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 
TT & COMPANY, Pubiishers, 


PPP 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 267-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


2 2 “STANDARD U, S. BuNTING” FLAGS, 
Publishers. Flags 6 feet by 4 feet, will be sent to any teach- 
er, express paid, 
FOR EICN BOOKS. “LIEF, upon receipt 
Teachers have the advantage of our J., No, 1296. 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the |59 Fifth Avenne, . . . New York City. 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, SITY PUBLISHING C0 


Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 

Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 

23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass. Horton’s Adjustable 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on ‘application. . Number Card 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — Send for descriptive circular. 


REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language| w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass 
. 


S Beginners’ Readers (3 books]. 
Teachers C ive 
Teachers Wanted ! Asso 
umBuilding, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousa of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 


MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. i 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. | 


D. WILLIAMS, 


H. I. SM J. HEN corres di 
14Ashburton Pl., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago, W of 
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An Account of Palmyra and Zenobia. With Travels and Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. By. Dr. WILLIA M WRIGHT, author of “* The Empire of the 
: Hittites,” ‘‘ The Brontes in Ireland,” ete. 8vo., cloth, with 32 full-page engravings and 80 other illustrations, $2.50. 
‘“‘ Palmyra is chiefly known for its ruins and its traditions of Zenobia’s illustrious reign. To both of these Dr. Wright does more 
expected from travelers’ tales. He has occupied himself with original research and the study of inscriptions, so that his narrative oe : 
from that of the vapid second-hand and tenth-rate literature of the majority of unprofessional travelers. Much entertainment, as well as much information, 
may be found in this modest volume.’’—New York Times, September 15, 1895 
cally 
‘A vivid picture of the Palmyra of the present day. . . . As the book was written for the most part among the scenes which it describes, its nar gnee f PO] 
have a vividness and local coloring that are not found among many works of travel. . . . His book is well illustrated, and the narrative full of movement and 
life.’— Brooklyn Eagle, September 16, 1895. 
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FRUIT STUDIES. 


BY MACLEOD, 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Gri the holiday season approaches and 
A gs decorations for home and church in 
=| honor of Christmas are the subjects 
of attention, we turn with unvarying 
custom to the ever fashionable and 
suitable holly and mistletoe. The former is said to 
derive its name from the habit of adorning religious 
edifices with its branches and berries, its name being 
originally “ Holy Tree.” The holly is an evergreen 
shrub, a native of temperate climates. There is but 
one European species, the common holly, with which 
we are all familiar. It is found as far north as Scot- 
land and is native in some parts of Asia. Holly is 
also found in South America, and numerous species 
are natives of North America. In appearance the 
tree is rather stiff, but this is compensated for by 
the abundant branches and glossy, green leaves, the 
latter of a rather leathery 
consistency. The leaves 
grow alternately on the 
stems and are ovate and 
spiny-toothed. (See Fig. 
1.) The plant is rarely 
more than the size of an 
ordinary bush, but species 
in the colder limits of its 
growth have been found 
twenty to fifty feet high. 
The flowers are whitish, 
small, and regular. The 
fruit is abundant, and con- 
sists of small, bryer-like 


drupes (Fig. 2). The color is usually 

a bright scarlet, but in rare cases it is 

yellow or white. The drupes contain 
from four to six seed-like stones. (See 
sections of fruit in Figs. 3and4.) The 
fruit furnishes food for birds. On the 
human race it acts as an emetic and 
purgative, and, in ex- 
cess, isa poison. The 
leaves have been used 
medicinally as a rem- 
edy for rheumatism 
and gout. The wood 


1. 


FIG. 2. 


3. 


of the holly tree is very valuable. It is fine in grain, 
hard, and almost as white as ivory, and capable of a 


high polish. It is used for many ornamental and 
useful purposes. 
MISTLETOE. 


This plant is in even greater demand at the merry 
Christmas season than the holly. It is the subject 
of many of the superstitions of the British Druids and 
ancient Germans. One of these customs is handed 
down to the present day, viz.: the habit of kissing 
under the mistletoe at Christmas. ; 

Much merriment is caused by suspending an inno- 
cent little piece of this plant from chandelier or door- 
way and then surprising the unwary loiterer beneath 
the magic spray with a warmer welcome than is 
looked for. The mistletoe is shrub-like, and belongs 
to the class known as parasites ; that is, it relies for 
sustenance upon some other plant or tree, to which it 


attaches itself. It is found oftenest on the apple, 
pear, hawthorn, fir trees, and oaks, though not as 
often on the last-named as is 
generally believed. It is very 
plentiful in some regions of 
England, and has been natu- 
ralized in parts of Scotland. 
The stems are forked and bear 
leaves of an obtusely-lanceo- 
late shape, yellowish-green in 
color (Fig. 5). The flowers 
grow in small clusters at the 
divisions and ends of the 
branches. The male and fe- 
FIG. 5. male flowers grow on separate 
Fig. 6 represents a female flower and 
Fig. 7 a male flower 
of the mistletoe. 
The berries resem- 
ble currants and are 
white,  one-seeded 
and full of a gluti- 
nous juice, which 
causes the seeds to 
adhere to the branches of trees and take root. The 
appearance of the berries and their manner of grow- 
ing is shown in Fig. 8, and the next illustration 
(Fig. 9) shows a 
vertical section of 


plants. 


Fia. 6. 


FIG. 9. 
fied, in which the 
embryo may be 
seen. The berries 
are food for birds, and bird lime is made both from 
them and from the leaves. 


8. 


CHRISTMAS PREPARATIONS. 


BY IDA B. PALMER. 


HRISTMAS is near once more, and what 
are you planning for the little tots? 
Last winter so many little hearts were 
gladdened we would like to “Pass the 
word along the line.” Two hundred 

(200) cards, 3x4 inches, were purchased at the print- 

ing office for ten (10) cents, as they were scraps left 

from other work. During the drawing hour the 
pupils of the intermediate grade printed on the cards : 

“There is more than one raisin for loving ye,” or 

“Merry Christmas.”’ 

The second grade pupils made turtles, using a 
raisin, with a short stem left on which served for a 
tail, a clove placed at the other end for a head, and 
four cloves, with the blow ends removed, placed in 
the sides for feet. 

The fourth grade, with mucilage, glued the turtles 
to the cards, and the whole was finished. The cards 
were then placed in boxes, one box being carried to 
each primary grade. 

Receiver and giver were alike happy, and all felt 
repaid for the little each had done. 

There is an almost unlimited supply of material, if 
one will just use their inventive powers and try to 
please some one when the happy Christmas days 
come. 

Go to the dry goods store, and ask for an old brown 

light-weight box. Take a child’s shoe; mark out a 


sole; cut it out; print, or allow the little ones to do 
the work, “I wish you a merry Christmas from the 
bottom of my sole.” Purchase a bolt of yellow baby 
ribbon, using about one-quarter or one-half a yard for 
each sole. Make holes at each end of the sole, and 
suspend with the ribbon. Some homes will treasure 
the gift as though it were priceless. 


COMMON THINGS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


A TALK ABOUT PAPER. 


(Materials for the lesson, different kinds of paper and as 
many as possible of the materials of which they are made. | 


EARLY every morning I see a little old 
man going down the street, pushing a 
handeart before him. 

Perhaps some of you have seen him, 
too. Can any one tell me what he 
says? Yes, he cries, “Old rags? Any rags to- 
day?” I dare say your mothers sometimes have 
rags to sell him. 

What does he do with these? (Puts them into a 
bag.) What is done with them then? Yes, he takes 
them to the junk-shop. 

Who knows what the junkman does with them ? 
No one seems to know, so I must tell you. They are 
sent to a place where something goes this way (whirl- 
ing hands). What do you think this can be? Yes, 
it is a wheel, and the junkman sends the rags to a 
building where there are a great many wheels 
whirling round and round all the time. (A mill.) 

What is done with them there? (They are made 
into paper.) Then, what kind of a mill do you think 
itis? (A paper-mill.) 

Yes; and, although they don’t look very much iike 
it now, perhaps sometime the aprons and dresses you 
are wearing to-day will be made into the paper upon 
which you write letters or the books from which you 
read or study. 

When the rags get to the mill, what is first done to 
them? Yes, they are sorted, and a great many 
women and girls take out 
all the pins, buttons, 
hooks and eyes; then, with 
sharp knives, they cut the 
rags into narrow strips. 

These strips are put into 
a kind of sieve, and some 
machinery shakes and 
shakes them until a good 
deal of the dust and dirt 
is got out of them. 

Next, with soda, lime, and water they are put into 
a big boiler to boil out the grease and more dirt. 

After being partly cleansed in this way they are 
put into a big machine, something like a tub; in this 
they are boiled, beaten, and torn by sharp teeth for 
several hours, and then allowed to flow into a vat called 
the “draining chest,” where the water is drained 
away. The moist, pasty mixture is then bleached or 
whitened with chloride of lime, and after this it is 
again put into the big tub-like machine and washed, 
boiled, and torn until all the lime is out and it looks 
something like thick cream. This is called “half- 
stuff.” 

Sometimes the paper-maker adds a little blue or 
other color to this creamy-white pulp in order to get 
the tinted paper upon which so many people like to 
write. 

The pulp is now put into a vat, where it is beaten 
and churned until at last it is just the right thick- 
ness, and is allowed to flow evenly over a network of 
wire gauze that allows all the water to escape, and 
gently shakes the fibres of the pulp together. 


Fig. 1.— Sorting and Cutting. 
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The finished paper is said to be “woven” or from the papyrus plant, a kind of reed-like grass, 


“laid,” according as the wires are woven or laid 
in one direction. 

Hold your pieces of letter-paper up to the light 
and examine them closely. What do you see? Let- 
ters, words, figures, etc. Yes, and sometimes you 
may see queer, wavy lines and pictures of birds or 
animals. These letters and figures are called the 
“water-mark ” and are stamped upon the pulp just as 
it is changing to paper. . 

After the change is made and it is a long sheet of 
damp paper there are still many things to be done 
before it is finished. 

It must be carried by the paper-making machine 
through rollers to press out the water; around steam- 
dryers to dry it, and, if letter paper, through a 
sticky fluid to size it; then around calenders or rolls 
to press and polish it, after which it is wound upon 
“reels” and then run through the “slitters ” to cut 
it into regular widths. 

In the finishing room it must be again pressed, then 
ruled, sorted, counted, and made into packages ready 
for the market. 

Show different kinds of paper. 

Do you think these are alike ? 

How do they differ? (Lead them to note the dif- 
ference in the texture, color, etc.) Which is the 
finest ? The coarsest? The smoothest ? The best 
for writing ? 

Do you think these are all made from the same 
substance ? 

The paper upon which mamma writes her letters is 
made from cotton and linen rags. 

Nearly all printing paper, like that upon which 
papa’s newspaper is printed, is made from wood pulp, 
—poplar, spruce, and basswood are a good deal 
used, —and when paper a little finer than this is 
needed for the magazines, rag and wood pulp are 
mixed. 

The paper upon which money is printed is made 
from linen and silk, 

Paper is also made from many other things besides 
rags and wood. Can you think of some of them ? 
(Straw.) 

Yes, and from hay, grasses, bean and pea stalks, 
corn husks, sea weeds, some kinds of bark, jute, ma- 
nila, banana and cocoanut fibre and many other 
things. I can’t begin to tell you the names of all of 
them. Most of these are made into paper in much 
the same way as the rags are, but there are other 
kinds made differently. 

Have you ever seen Chinese rice-paper, with its 
queer pictures of birds and flowers painted upon it? 
(Show some of it, if possible.) 

This looks something like cloth, but it is really a 
kind of paper made from the pith or inside part of the 
stem of a plant. The Chinese workman pours this 
pith into long, thin, even slices, and these are glued 
together and then pressed to make a large, flat sheet. 

The Chinese also know how to make paper from 
pulp, and are said to have found the way to do this 
more than eighteen hundred years ago. 

That seems a very long time, doesn’t it? Yet, 
after all, they were not the first paper makers; for 
long before they even thought of it, wasps and hornets 
made —just as they do to-day—their queer, gray 
paper nests of the fibres of wood, which they get 
from some old fence 
or tree, and with 
saliva and their 
jaws form it into 
pulp for the thin 
sheets of paper, 
which is so dura- 
ble that it will 
bear exposure to the 
hardest storm. 

A good while ago, before people knew how to make 
paper, they wrote upon all sorts of queer things, such 
as birch bark or the leaves of trees, prepared skins, 
called vellum, and parchment, and even upon clay or 
stone tablets. 

One of the earliest kinds of paper was called 
papyrus. It was used by the Egyptians and made 


Fig. 2. 


with stems eight or ten 
feet high and as big 
round as a man’s arm. 

Beneath the outer skin 
of the root-stalk of this 
plant were other thin, 
transparent skins or 
sheaths, which, being 
removed and split open, 
were glued _ together, 
pressed, and then dried 
in the sun. The color of 
this paper was at first 
nearly white, but after 
a while it changed to 
brown. Some of this 
old papyrus may still be 
found in museums, but it is dry and brittle and 
breaks at the slightest touch. 

When people first began to make paper the work 
was all done by hand, and, of course, that took a long 
time, but now it is done by machinery and so rapidly 
that thousands of tons are turned out every year. 

What place in Massachusetts is sometimes called 
the “ Paper City”? Why? (Holyoke.) 

Where are postal cards made? (Castleton, on the 
Hudson.) Of what are they made ? 

Besides the paper we use for writing, printing, wrap- 
ping, etc., do you know how many curious things are 
made from paper-pulp ? Perhaps some of you have 
seen tubs and pails at the hardware stores, but, be- 
sides these, the reare barrels, water-cans, boats, car- 
wheels, stoves, chimneys, jewelry, shoes, carpets, 
doors, furniture, and dozens of other things that we 
should find it hard to do without. 


Fig. 3.— Papyrus Plant. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE CC. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


Stockinet Darning. — (III.) 
GRAFTING AND SWISS DARNING. 


(Grafting is joining two pieees of stockinet in such a manner as to 
render the joining invisible. Swiss darning is taking stitches 
in stockinet to strengthen a thin place.]} 


ATERIALS.— For the Teacher.— A large 
needle, two pieces of very coarse stock- 
inet, and yarn to correspond in quality, 
but of a contrasting color; blackboard 
and chalk. 

For the Pupils. — A long-eyed needle, two pieces of 
coarse stockinet, yarn the color and quality of the 
stockinet, and samples of grafting. 

PREPARATIONS. — 1. Have a review on the texture 


of stoekinet, and show the pupils by mended garments 
that these methods of darning have the same appear- 
ance as the stockinet. 

2. Explain that grafting is used to supply a missing 
thread, and that Swiss-darning is worked over the 
stitches of the stockinet for strength. 

3. A demonstration lesson may be given by draw- 
ing an illustration of the stockinet on the board, 
making the stitches with colored chalk, and number- 
ing the loops as they are taken up. 

GRAFTING. — 1. Ravel the two edges that are to be 
joined until the loops are perfectly clear and even. 

2. Place the edges together so that the loops of one 
are exactly opposite the corresponding indentations 
of the other. (Fig. 1.) 


*Copyrighted by O. C. Hapgood, author of ‘ School Needlework,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


3. Holding the right side towards you, work from 
right to left. . 

4, Fasten the end of the yarn by darning it in and 
out on the wrong side of the stockinet. 

5. Inserting the needle in an upper loop (Fig. 1, a), 
bring it out in the next loop (Fig. 1, 4). 

6. Inserting the needle in the under loop (Fig. 1, ¢), 
opposite the last upper loop, bring it out in the next 
loop (Fig. 1, @). 

7. Continue, taking two upper loops, then two un- 
der loops, using one new loop each time, which will 
cause the needle to be inserted twice in each loop. 
Care must be taken not to draw the thread so tightly 
as to overlap the edges. 

8. Fasten the yarn by darning it in and out on the 
wrong side. 

Suacestion. — A patch in stockinet can be put in 
almost invisibly, as follows: Cut a square or oblong 
hole in the stockinet, carefully, by a thread, and ravel 
the sides until the loops are even. Cut the pateh by 
a thread, the exact size of the hole, and clear the 
loops; graft in the top and lower edges, and Swiss- 
darn the side edges together. 


STOCKING-WEB STITCH. 

[Stocking-web stitches are used for filling in a hole in stockinet so 
as to present the same appearance as the woven stockinet, and are 
made on a foundation of strands. | 

MareriaAts. — For the Teacher.— A large needle, 
coarse stockinet and yarn to match, a piece of card- 
board, scissors, a fine needle and thread, blackboard, 
and chalk. 

For the Pupils. — A long-eyed needle, No. 7 needle, 
No. 40 thread, scissors, a piece of coarse stockinet 
three inches square, yarn to match in color and qual- 
ity, a piece of cardboard two inches square, and 
samples. 

PREPARATIONS. —1. Darning a hole with the 
stocking-web stitch requires great skill and patience, 
and should only be attempted by advanced pupils. 
When worked with the same quality and color of 
yarn as the stockinet, or with ravelings, the darn 
is not easily detected. 
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2. Explain that the stitches are taken similar to 
grafting, but on strands of thread in the place of 


loops. Great care is needed to keep the size of the 
loops the same and not to split the thread of the loops. 


3. It is advisable to first practice the stich on card, 
board. Two parallel rows of holes should be made- 
care being taken not to have the holes on a line with 
each other. A foundation of strands should be made 
vertically from hole to hole, passing the thread 
twice through each hole. 

4. In ribbed stockings the stitch may be made to 
resemble the ribs by making the loops alternately 
over and under the strands. 

STocKING-WEB SritcnEs. —1. In the centre of the 
stockinet cut carefully, by a thread, an inch square. 

2. Ravel the edges until the loops are clear and 
even. 

3. With the wrong side of the stockinet to the 
cardboard, fold over the edges and baste carefully. 

4. With the fine needle and thread connect the 
upper and lower loops, as in Fig. 2. 
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5. Hold the ribs of the stockinet vertically. 

6. Having the coarse needle threaded with the 
yarn, insert it one or two loops to the right of 
(Fig. 3, a.) 


the lower row and one row above, 


3. 


7. Swiss-darn over these stitches, and work across 
the strands with a stitch similar to grafting, in- 
serting the needle between the strands in beginning 
and finishing the loop. (Fig. 3.) 

8. Finish the row by Swiss-darning over two or 
three loops beyond. 

9. Turn the work around, and one row above, work 
back in a similar manner. 

10. Continue working up the strands, and finish by 
grafting the last row of loops made to the loops 
of the stockinet. 

11. Take out the foundation of strands. 

SuGGeEstions. — Darning stitches to resemble the 
stockinet can be taken on a horizontal, instead of 
vertical, foundation of strands. After making the 
strands from side to side, begin at the right-hand 
side and work vertically over the strands, as in Ken- 
sington outline stitch; 7. e., working from you, pick 
up one strand at a stand, pointing the needle towards 
you, and always keeping the thread at the right of 
the needle. At the ends connect with the loops of the 
stockinet. 


ONE WOMAN’S WAY. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


NE of the most successful teachers whom 
I know took a very hard school, one in 
which severe punishments have been 
numerous in the past and suspensions 
frequent. Nota child has she touched, 

and not a suspension has occurred. Her success lies 

in herself, in her ingenuity. Of something out of the 
usual I will speak. Every Friday afternoon she 
steps to the board and writes a letter to the school, 
making comments on the week’s work, notably on the 
conduct and spirit of the school. Every Monday 
morning there is another letter to greet them, speak- 
ing of what the week ought to be, and referring to any 
specially interesting subject that is to come up in the 
lessons of the week. She might say the same things, 
and not have half the influence. She writes them 
more carefully, and they weigh more with the children 
and interest them more. One Monday morning she 
wrote that the children who would like to “ work off” 
their checks in deportment for the term might come 
to her desk at recess. This is the way she wrote one 


of the results : — 


When recess came, and I saw the mass of faces around my 
desk, I felt that in an incautious moment I had summoned the 
I was not prepared for such a whole- 


army of the unemployed. 
I began, however, in a busi- 


sale acceptance of my invitation. 
ness-like way, to inquire how many checks they wished to make 
up, etc. With as keen a sense of justice as I was capable of, 
I laid out the work. To the boys I gave the task of cleaning 
up the yard, apportioning the work according to the number of 
checks; to the girls I gave the task of cleaning shelves and 
putting them to rights, and to one girl, who is particularly fond 
of little children, I assigned the duty of taking the children 
from the first and second grades whom she saw standing for- 
lornly in the hall or on the school grounds, and teaching them 
to play. 


The opportunity to earn a good record and wipe out past mais- 
takes delighted the children. To be sure, a few of those who 
most needed the chance did not avail themselves of it, but the 
sentiment of the school cannot fail to affect them. 

I am watching with interest the outcome. I cannot bear to 
give a child a check and leave him no way to work out his sal- 
vation. Doesn’t that denial send people from bad to worse? 


There is a lesson in this woman’s experience that 
many another may profit by. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
September 6 and 7, 1895. 


GEOGRAPHY, 

1. (a) What causes the sun to appear to rise in 
the east and set in the west? (+) What causes the 
sun in this latitude to appear to sink low in the 
south in the winter and mount high toward the north 
in the summer. 

2. Oats belong characteristically to the cold tem- 
perate zone; yet they are grown in the western part 
of South America in the torrid zone. Explain. 

3. Mention and locate three important cotton mar- 
kets of the United States. 


DRAWING, 


The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a2) Name the color complementary to orange. 
(>) Blending one part violet and two parts red will 
produce what hue ? 

2. The sketch represents the plan (or top view) of 
a cheese, the thickness of which is one-half its diame- 
ter. Draw to represent the cheese in such a position 
that the observer may see the top, side, and cut 
surfaces. 


3. (a) Define or illustrate the radius of a circle, 
(b) Draw a hexagon within a circle. Diameter 1}”. 
Compasses to be used in drawing circumference and 
in locating points. 

4, Make a working drawing, two views, and cross 
section of rose jar (see sketch). Draw plan, front 
elevation, and vertical cross section. 


5. Draw the pattern of an ordinary music roll. 
Pattern, except handle, to be all in one piece. (See 
sketch for example.) 

» 

ty 


6. Copy sketch and conventionalize blossom, mak- 
ing a bilateral unit of design. 


7. Copy sketch and draw to represent the measure 
filled with apples. 3 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Write in words (a) 1,246; (0) .3953; (¢) 
(d) 4X7 lb. 

2. Multiply 483 by 237, and write in words the 
number represented by each of the three partial 
products. 

3. A, B, and C find that they can ride their bicy- 
cles around a race track as follows: A makes the 
circuit in 2 min. 80 sec., B in 2 min. 40 sec., and C in 
3 min. 12 sec. If they all start together and con- 
tinue to ride at their respective rates of speed, how 
much time will elapse before they are again together ? 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. If the humerus were sawed lengthwise, thus 
dividing it into two equal parts, the different sub- 
stances of which the bone is composed would be ex- 
posed. Name these substances in order, beginning at 
one end of the bone and proceeding toward the other 
end. 

2. What cavities are separated by (a) the tym- 
panic membrane; (2) the diaphragm ? 

3. What is the principal difference between pure 
air and exhaled air ? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Why is a representative form of government 
necessary in a city and not in a town? 

2. Why is the United States sometimes called a 
representative democracy ? 

3. Under the revised State Constitution (2) how 
many members of assembly will there be; (4) for 
how long a term is the governor elected ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. In drawing through what means are the leading 
principles of construction developed ? 

2. (a) To what part of language study should 

children give special attention? (+) To what part 


should advanced pupits give attention ? 
3. Give a plan for teaching the possessive form of 


nouns. 


ANSWERS. 
GEOGRAPHY, 


1. (a) The rotation of the earth on its axis from 
west to east. (+) The revolution of the earth around 
the sun with its axis inclined to{the plane of its orbit 
and always pointing in the same direction. 

2. The elevation of the land ‘surface in the western 
part of South America in the, torrid zone produces 
a climate cold enough for the growth of oats. 

3. New Orleans, in the southern part of Louisiana, 
on the Mississippi. Mobile, in,the southern part of 
Alabama, on Mobile bay.‘ Savannah, in the eastern 
part of Georgia, on the Savannah river. Charleston, 
in the southeastern part of South Carolina, on the 
Atlantic. Galveston, in the southern part of Texas, 


on Galveston bay. 
DRAWING. 


(a) Green-blue. (0) Violet-red. 


— 


9 
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3. (a) A linedrawn from the centre to any point 
on the circumference of the circle, or 


(0) 


We want so many things this year, 
But we don’t know where to send, 
Perhaps we'd better tell papa, 
As we’re sure that Santa’s his friend. 


Then laugh, ha! ha! and sing, ho! ho! 
Let’s greet old Santa with cheers, 

This jolly good fellow will never grow old, 
Though he has lived hundreds of years. 


4, 
Christmas Bells. A December Morning. 
fo draws near the birth of Christ; OU have seena winter morning, — the horizon dull and low 
{ S The moon is hid; the night - still ; When the earth and all belonging lay a level waste of 
\ The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
i eet... Answer each other in the mist. Tennyson. 
ae Oe * In the bleak and empty distance there was naught of all we 
knew, 
Somebody’s Coming ° Save the gaunt and naked poplars, to arrest the wandering view. | 
RIS Kringle is coming, It was as a stretch of desert, with no sign of life thereon, — 
Kris Kringle 7 abraitese The familiar hills and hollows, and the fields and fences gone. — 
Kris Kringle is coming to town! Rees f d wars 
ji 'y road an e and byway, far and near, were blotted out; 
5 Yi wears a big pack Hushed the sound of bells, and silent were the huntsman’s gun 
. n the top of his back, enhdhaes. 
And looks like s funny old clown. E’en the axes of the choppers were unheard amidst the wood, 
Now wait just a minute, And in drifts the horse of iron with his train imprisoned stood. 
T’ll tell you what’s in it; East and west, and north and southward, mute and white the ( 
Then won’t your eyes sparkle with joy! vastness lay, 
There’s something with curls Brooded dumb the low and sullen, black infinitude of gray. 
For good little girls, James Power Irvine. 
6. And something as nice for each boy. a 
There are flaxen-haired dollies, Kinderg arten Christmas Carol. 
And all sorts of follies, BY MARY STONE GREGORY. 
To please little folks Christmas Day ; [Air—‘ Happy New Year.’’] 
There are gay horses prancing, HE days of the New Year have all grown old, 
And Dandy Jacks dancing, December is here with dark days and cold, 
And everything fitted for play. The days of bright holly and Christmas tree, 
From Kris Kringle’s*chin When the flames of yule log leap high and free. 
Hangs a plenty of tin, — Now the day of the Christ-child draweth near, 
Tin trumpets and watches and drums; ’Tis the day that filleth the world with cheer, 
Noah’s ark painted red, For the star of Bethlehem shines as bright 
A little doll’s bed, As when shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
a And soldiers with very big guns. 


From out of his pockets 
He'll take sugar lockets 

And candies, allred, white, and blue; 
And there will be kisses 


On Judea’s plains that wonderful night, 

When the Birth Star flooded the world with light, 
The light of love that has never grown dim, 
Bringing Peace on “arth and Good Will to Men.” 


Down through the ages that strain rings to-day, 


For nice little misses, - 
>. a“, And sweetmeats in plenty for you. Sin, sorrow, and death ’twill banish away, 
The Christ-child has come, His star shines above, 
funning Darkness has fled from the light of His love. 
nd laughing and running — Kindergarten News. Fr 
8. Alternation of form. When little folks peep in their hose, in 4 
And pull out the cand 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. And To Santa Claus. ter 
° , anta Claus, come, we’ve been waiting for you 
2. (a) The outer from the middle ear, (d) The pi ~~ ee Waiting and watching, the whole year arenatk 2 
thorax from the abdominal cavity. ! won't there be knockings We have tried to be gentle, and kind, and true, ped 
3. Pure air is well supplied with oxygen and con- 
ic aci ir i seer tenpiabidiers 4804 My dollie, I hope, will have golden hai 
rbonic acid, ‘ : y dollie, I hope, will have golden hair 
tains little carbonic acid. Exhaled air is largely de On the top of his back, And a face that is beautifully soft and fair; 
prived of oxygen and contains an excess of carbonic And looks like a funny old clown. —Selected. Her eyes must be very bright and blue, 
acid and moisture. aie Like a bit of the sky just peeping through. - 
To my brother I hope you will bring a sled 
ARITHMETIC, St ’ 
ockings or Scales. So large and strong and painted red; 
1 (a) One thousand two hundred forty-six b) 8 What fun we will have riding down the hill, 
: a ee y » F I were asked of all things what I most would like to be, Dear dollie, and I, and brother Will. 
Three aeere nine hundrecé fifty-three ten-thou- I'd choose to be a mermaid and live below the sea. - 
sandths. (c) Nineteen two-hundred-firsts. (d) Four How nice, instead of walking, to swim round like little A Christmas Song. 
times seven pounds. whales, HILE 
{ stars of Christmas shine 
2. 483 And to wear, instead of stockings, many shiny pairs of W Lighting the ae : wal 
237 scales, Let only loving looks — 
Which don’t need changing every time that nurse says 
: y Beam from your eyes. 
3381 Three thousand three hundred eighty-one. they are wet, ' 
1449 Fourteen thousand four hundred ninety. And then to have no shoes that always come untied ! — While bells of Christmas ring 
966 Ninety-six thousand six hundred. and yet — Joyous and clear, 
Speak only happy words, 
114471 And it must be nice to swim around in All 
3. Lhr.20min. 4. 63. 5. $1,900. 6, 11rd. 3 yd. To attend a school of porpoises and play at tag with Give only loving gifts, 
7. 22 feet. 8. $139.37. 9. $1.75. 10. $152. whales, And in love take; 
To be on friendly speaking terms with jellyfish and eels, Gladden the poor and sad, 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, And never to be sent to bed or told I’m late for meals; For love’s dear sake. —St. Nicholas. 
1. Through the study of models and objects. Still, when I think of Christmas Eve my resolution fails, e 
Through the development of surfaces, pattern mak A Happy Family. 
2. (a) The art of correct expression. (b) Goammense oem ad pierced every crack where a snowflake could go; 
d : F lyj 1 d A Song of Christmas The streams were all solid, the ice sharp and clear ; 
an ~arenenens involving elegance and correctness of And even the fishes were chilly, I fear. 
expression. BY 8. C. PEABODY. , 
CURRENT TOPICS. a ; ; Almost all the wild creatures were troubled and cold, 
; HERE’S frost in the — and snow at our feet, And sighed for sweet summer, the shy and the bold; 
1. Richard M. Hunt, an eminent architect. Stefan Senther, But one thrifty family, as you must know, 
M. Stambuloff, ex-prime minister of Bulgaria. How- F - 2m o near with comfort and cheer, Was breakfasting merrily under the snow. 
‘ ‘ o why should we care for th 
ell E. Jackson, an associate justice of the U, S. y a Close by a tall tree, in a hole in the ground, 
supreme court. We find our secrets so hard to keep, Which led to a parlor, with leaves cushioned round, — 


2. (a) Fifty. (b) Three years, 
3. (a) One hundred fifty. (4) One year. 


But we try to look very wise, 
Old Santa and I won't tell any one 
Who is going to have a surprise. 


Five jolly red squirrels were sitting at ease, 
And eating their breakfast as gay as you please. 
—D. H. R. Goodale. 
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